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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC’S GIFT TO THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


OR the first time in its history, Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, 
the United States Senate re- ® @ token of gratitude for thé feceptidn 
granted by this assembly to a few representa- 
tive Frenchmen sent last, year in order to wel- 
government when, on Septem- come America to the ranks of, the active de- 
ber 24, 1918, the French Am- defenders of right, these vases are offered to 
the Senate. Commemorating a modern event, 
they are themselves modern and come from 
presented two beautiful Sévres vases on that Sévres manufacture, near Paris, where 
behalf of the French Republic in ap- mementos of America abound, recalling the 
perpetual friendship between our two countries 
—busts of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
the French Mission in 1917. A recess Lincoln, Lafayette. 
was taken bv the Senate at one o’clock The decision of the President and of Con- 
‘ gress to take part in the war had sent a thrill 
: of joy throughout France, not simply because 
tional Capitol, and the committee ap- © of the aid, but because of the justification. Our 
pe yinted by the Vice-president, com- faith that our living and our dead had made 
posed of Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. their manifold sacrifices for a supremely greet 
and just cause received its most telling con- 
firmation when, from across the ocean, the 
and Mr. McCumber, escorted the voice of this great Nation was heard above the 
French Ambassador to the Senate din of battle, saying, from now on “until the 
; ces last gun is fired,” until right triumphs, not for 
Chamber, and he took his seat on the tat for ofl Gans, we 
right of the Vice-president. your side. 

As the Vice-president made the an- Our great thinker, Pascal, once drew up this 
nouncement: “Gentlemen of the Sen- 4Phorism: “Justice without force is powerless ; 
force without justice is tyrannical. We 
wanted the mission sent to you last year to 


ceived a gift from a foreign 


bassador, M. Jules Jusserand, 


preciation of the reception accorded 


that day for the ceremonies at the Na- 


Lodge, Mr. Williams, Mr. Brandegee, 


ate, the Ambassador of the French Re- 


public to the United States,” the Cham- represent both; and it was led, therefore, by 
ber resounded with applause. Mr. Viviani, minister of justice, whose winged, 
fiery words are still remembered on these 
shores, and by one who, at a solemn hour in 
follows: the history of the world personated what Presi- 


The French Ambassador’s address 
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dent Wilson has described in one of his memo- 
rable addresses as “ Force; force to the utmost, 
force without stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make right the 
law of the world,” Marshal Joffre, the winner 
of the Marne. 

Of the two ways of expressing one’s self, 
that of Marshal Joffre, of Marshal Foch, who 
started from the same Marne a pursuit that is 
not near its end, of Marshal Haig and his ad- 
mirable Britishers, of General Pershing, who 
has given back to France a portion of France, 
and of their companions in arms in Italy, Pales- 
tine, the Balkans, Siberia, is the only one our 
enemy understands—he has never tired of say- 
ing so himself—and since we want to be under- 
stood we mean to use no other. 

We have to deal with a strange enemy; I 
shall not say a monstrous enemy, though, in 
fact, such he is. He can devise, he can not 
understand. That unique enemy can devise 
liquid fire, poisonous gases, poisonous propa- 
ganda, noxious germs to be sent by his diplo- 
matic pouch to neutral countries, as happened 
in Norway and Roumania—after which he 
wonders he has no friends—an accurate shell- 
ing of Rheims, burning of Louvain, sinking of 
the Lusitania and hospital ships, perfectly ap- 
pointed wagons to carry off loot, the efficient 
slavery of civilians. 

He sometimes reproaches us for not know- 
ing when we are beaten; along this line, let 
us confess it, we are beaten; along this line, 
and along no other, heaven be praised, and 
never shall be. 

He can devise; he can not understand; he 
has no eyes to see, no heart to feel. He can 
not pretend that, while preparing his onslaught, 
he lacked informers in any country of the 
world. They were mostly of his own blood, 
and he concluded from what they said when 
“der Tag” would come Belgium would be found 
benumbed in fright, France in decay, England 
in indifference, America in business. , The 
answer was Liege, Marne, Ypres, St. Mihiel. 

They forgot in their calculations one im- 
ponderable item—sentiment. They could not 
understand that sentiment is a force, the great- 
est of all, in our days; that sentiment leads 
the world and caused one nation after another, 
in Europe, in North, Central, and South 
America, in Asia, in Africa even, to come and 

“Till the end we are with you.” Sentiment 
is the force behind those particular guns that 
shall win the day.” 

Of the value of this force we French are 
better aware than anyone, for it happened to 
us to sow the seed on these shores long, long 
ago, without thinking of the future, and behold, 
like the grain of mustard seed, it has grown 
and waxed a great tree. 
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They can not understand. Our attitude dur- 
ing the many years between the two wars was 
as unprovocative as it well could be, from 
which they just concluded that we must be in 
decay. Our policy was publicly expressed and 
acted upon, but they would not believe and 
could not understand. In an address of April 
13, 1912, one of our statesmen, on an occasion 
of international significance, said: “ France 
will neither attack nor provoke, but in order to 
be assured that she herself will be neither 
attacked nor provoked, she must have land and 
sea forces capable of commanding respect” 

This statesman was then prime minister and 
is now President of the French Republic, M. 
Raymond Poincaré. 

The doors are shut, the curtains are drawn; 
with hushed voices select accomplices decide 
that “der Tag” has come for the greatest crime 
in the world’s history. No outsider can hear or 
see; no one shall know. Yet all the world 
knows, for the crime has cried to heaven, and 
the dark date of the Potsdam council, July 5, 
1914, will be execrated throughout ages. 

Any pretext would be good enough to justify 
the decision, for the true justification was to 
be success; and force moreover needs, they 
think, no justification. For the Serbs the pre- 
text resorted to was the assassination of an 
Austrian Prince by an Austrian subject; for 
the Belgians, necessity which, as all burglars 
are aware, “knows no law ;” for France, a pipe- 
dream accusation of our having shelled Nurem- 
berg from the air. Force was so much to be 
the justification of it all, and so little care was 
considered necessary that, in their tragedy, the 
Germans played the epilogue before the pro- 
logue, and one day before they declared war 
on us because of Nuremberg they had be- 
gun hostilities. Their declaration is of Mon- 
day evening, August 3. On Sunday, the 2d, 
their horsemen had penetrated more than 
7 miles on French territory, killed Corporal 
Peugeot, head of a small platoon from the 
Forty-fourth Infantry, a young man of 21, 
in times of peace a public-school teacher; 
their own leader, Lieutenant Camille Mayer, 
was killed by us, and his tomb at Jonchercy 
will testify forever as to what the dawn of 
“der Tag” was like. 

The Kaiser thereupon solemnly declared 
in Berlin, “ The sword has been forced into 
our hands,” and all the echoes in Germany 
dutifully repeated and continued to repeat, 
“ The sword has been forced into our hands; 
the sword has been forced into our hands.” 
We knew from that moment what to ex- 
pect. 

In the dust and smoke of the immense 
fight the skies are sometimes beclouded and 
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we do not know the time of day, but we feel 
that we are moving toward the evening of 
“der Tag” and that evening will see the 
doom of those men who, even at this late 
hour, as unable as before to understand, still 
exercise their faculty of devising and method- 
ically ravage, defile, and destroy the parts 
of France which they have to abandon, cun- 
ningly arranging bombs with time fuses that 
may kill people returning to their ruined 
homes. The hour of their doom is coming. 

They now pretend their eyes begin to 
open and they “ babble” of peace, the peace 
of wrong of course, the only one they can 
understand, not the peace of right; they still 
admire their Treitschke, who said: “ Small 
States have no right to exist, for they lack 
the essential state element—force. They 
have therefore no rights.” 

The four treaties they have signed this 
spring testify to this, being treaties not of 
peace but of bondage. 

The honest nations of the world feel dif- 
ferently. They feel that “the small States 
of the world have a right to enjoy the same 
respect for their sovereignty and for their 
territorial integrity that great, powerful na- 
tions expect and insist upon.” So spoke 
President Wilson. We feel with him. 
France has never thought of fighting for her 
own Alsace-Lorraine only; she fights and 
will fight to the end for the liberation of all 
the Alsace-Lorraines still in servitude and 
in bondage throughout the world. 

We are now at one of the grandest periods 
in the history of the world. We see sights 
never to be seen again; not only scenes of 
horror, but scenes of splendor. To those 
latter scenes American contribution is one 
of which you and your descendants may well 
be proud forever. Seeking, to use again the 
terms of your President, no conquest, no 
dominion, no indemnities, no material com- 
pensation, acting as “ one of the champions 
of the rights of mankind,” your nation has 
stood the severest tests and offered a won- 
derful example. It is enough to say to her, 
“It is for justice; it is for liberty; it is in 
order that suffering people in far-away lands 
may cease to suffer,” and the nation to a 
man, to a woman, to a child answers at once, 
agreed and content. Not even laws, but 
recommendations, mere suggestions, are 
obeyed, for the cause is in their eyes a sac- 
red one and all that can help it has for them 
something sacred. Immense loans are over- 
subscribed; the abstention from certain 
foods, the giving up of certain perfectly hon- 
est enjoyments are accepted with alacrity. 
How could it be otherwise when those men 
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and women offer without flinching to the 
great cause the blood of their blood, the 
heart of their hearts, their own sons, to fight 
their battles over there? 

And is it not a peerless honor for this 
country, the fact that the laws implying the 
greatest sacrifice or effort are passed by 
a unanimous vote? The law, for example, 
extending the draft age to 18 and to 45. A 
unanimous vote was recorded the other day 
in the House for a law increasing taxation 
by some $4,000,000,000, 

What is now the time of day? Is “der 
Tag” nearly spent? Foch, Haig, Pershing, 
and their peers will tell us when they think 
fit. All we need to know is that we are in, 
all of us, “ until the last gun is fired,” and 
why are we in? We are in, as I take it, in 
order to give its proper value to a document 
about as sacred to us French as to you 
Americans, and which recalls for us com- 
mon souvenirs. It is to make good for the 
world the Declaration of Independence. 

I shall add only one word, and a personal 
word. I want to express my thanks and say 
that I shall ever consider it as one of the 
greatest honors in a long career to have been 
privileged to address this august assembly. 


The Vice-president responded as 
follows: 


Mr. Ambassador, who among the sons of 
the Republic can distil into the attar of 
language the love of the American people for 
France? Not I. Who, in a few figures of 
speech, can compute the debt of gratitude we 
owe the French people as with accumulated 
interest it has been transmitted from sire 
to son for sevenscore years? Not I. Who 
hopes that, whatever other crime our coun- 
try may be compelled to face at the bar of 
impartial justice, it may not be ingratitude? 
All of us. Who hopes that, from “the 
Tiger ” to the loneliest orphan in the stricken 
homes of France, there is not one who has a 
dream of the shadow of a doubt that we are 
with them to the end, with them until the 
lilies shall bloom on all her soil, with them 
till justice wipes away all their tears and 
fears and avenges, though it can not oblit- 
erate, all the scars of all their wrongs? Every 
red-blooded American. 

Dear Mr. Ambassador, beloved of the 
American people for your own sake as well 
as for your country’s, the ghosts of inno- 
cent women, helpless children, and feeble 
age are calling to God, to America, and to 
civilization. Rest content. They do not 
call in vain. 
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I am not striving to weave a beautiful 
garment. I am only seeking to dress a great 
truth in the clothing of speech, however 
tawdry and misfit it may be. That truth is 
found in a story told of Mahomet. His first 
wife, Kadijah, was a widow. But she made 
of the camel driver the founder and head of 
a great religion. Then she died, and in his 
old age the prophet married the young, 
charming, and beautiful Ayesha. Consist- 
ently with human nature, she would sit upon 
Mohamet’s knees, pull his gray beard, and 
petulantly ask, “Am I not a better wife than 
Kadijah?” Worn out at last, the prophet 
made answer, “ No, by Allah; there can be 
none better, for she believed in me when all 
men despised me.” Since far off 1776 we 
have grown rich and powerful and many 
seek our favors and many are our friends, 
but none can get closer to our hearts than 
France, for she believed in us when all men 
despised us. 

Mr. Ambassador, you know us better than 
we know ourselves. Yet still I hope your 
judgment coincides with mine. All the con- 
scious days of my life I have watched the 
attitude of this people toward war and war- 
riors. It has been an intense hatred of 
war as an abstract proposition and a flam- 
ing, never-dying enthusiasm for it when it 
had for its concrete objects justice, truth, 
liberty, and fraternity. It has been a su- 
preme contempt for the warrior who has 
waded through slaughter to a throne, and 
a never-ending burning of incense before the 
shrines of those who died for man. That 


sentiment accounts for our whole-hearted 


TANK CAMP NAMED FOR COLONEL WILLIAM POLK, 
REVOLUTIONARY HERO 


Official notification has been received 
in Raleigh, N. C., from the office of the 
adjutant-general of the army _ that 
Camp Polk has been accepted as the 
name for the new tank camp corps 
training school at Raleigh. Marshal 
DeLancey Haywood, marshal and li- 
brarian of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, suggested the name in honor 
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entry into this war. I am just an average 
American and my thoughts on these great 
questions, I venture to assert, meet the ap- 
proval of my fellow countrymen. I never 
owned or wanted a counterfeit presentment ; 
of Napoleon; but I wish I might have seen 
Charles Martel. I thrill at the seraphic face : 
of the Maid of Orleans. I look with love 
each day at the photograph of Joseph Joffre. 
And I hope the good God, ere my race is 
run, will let me grasp reverently the hand of 
Ferdinand Foch. He will conquer and sur- 
vive, for, never fear, Bethlehem must triumph 
over Berlin. 

I accept, in the name of the Senate of the 
United States, this touching and beautiful 
gift of the French Republic. I bid you con- 
vey to your Government our genuine appre- 
ciation of this thoughtful and unexpected * 
courtesy. This legislative body had no small 
part in another far-off and, happily, almost ir te 
forgotten war, in making a Union of inde- 
structible States. May I express the hope and a 
belief that it will be the purpose and endeavor _ : 
of this Senate to maintain an indissoluble __ 
friendship with the people of France till the 
nenane are rolled together as a scroll. 


United States. 


M. Jusserand then took his place at the left _ 
of the Vice-President’s desk and the mem-— 
bers of the Senate were ‘espectively pre- 
sented to him by the committee which had © 
been appointed by the Vice-president. 


of Colonel William Polk, a Revolution- 
ary hero, who fought in the War of 

1812 and who was a cousin of Presi- 
dent Polk. Seventy-five immediate de- 
scendants of Colonel Polk, 


who was 
one of the early mayors of the city of 
Raleigh and who is buried there, are 
now fighting in France. 
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ak COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


S I have been going about visiting many State conferences and Chapters in the 
various States during the past year in the interest of the work being done 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution, I have been called upon by societies 


done and are doing in war work. All have been amazed at the report I have been _ 
able to make of the work accomplished. = 
It would have been impossible for me to have made such a fine report had it not been ‘ 
for the codperation of the State and Chapter Regents in securing the record of work done es 
by Daughters in their States and reporting it to our Publicity Director, who has worked so _ 
untiringly in compiling these reports from the various States. 

We so often hear, “I do not wish to be given credit for the work I am doing for the | 
war,” or “I am too busy doing Red Cross work to keep track of it,” or “I am not working for Pay 
glory” and similar nisin ox It has been stated by me, as well as by a State a 


It is purely and simply some of the many ways of showing their patriotism and that they | 
are in the war, heart and soul, to win. But since our society, under its charter granted by the 
Congress of the United States, is obliged to make a report to the Government, which 4 
is published in the Smithsonian Institution’s yearly report, it is but natural that we wish to 
report all the work we have done in order to make as good a showing as possible; so that ce 
in years to come your descendants will be as proud as you are today of the record of 
your ancestors. 


I also asked her to answer five questions submitted by me pertaining to our work. a 
The replies I am receiving from these letters are fully repaying me for the time and as 
expense. In many cases I find that the "one-hundred-thousand-dollar Liberty Loan Fund 
which we wish to raise by a dollar contribution from each member, the amount to be 
invested in Liberty Loan Bonds, is not fully understood by the members of the society. : 
Many members fail to grasp the idea that by each Chapter giving one dollar for a o 4 


member of the Chapter to this sum, every Chapter is giving a comparatively small amount 
in itself, yet when combined with the amounts from all Chapters it makes a sum which, 
when invested in bonds, amounts to something big for our society to do for the Government. 

Just before the close of the third Liberty Loan we had raised about one-half of the 
required amount which was invested in bonds of the issue. I sincerely hope before the 
fourth loan closes we will have raised the remainder of the sum to invest in bonds of the 
fourth issue, and thus redeem our pledge to the Government. The interest on these bonds 
is to be used in patriotic work of our society, and not used, as many seem to think, to help 
pay off the debt of the society. We hope to be able to pay the present debt of the society from 
the — dues paid by the members. 


| 
| | 
made by them if the real object of the reports were understood, early in September I sent = 
out a personal letter to every Chapter Regent in our society, asking her coOperation in 
securing fuller reports of the work done along all lines of war work by her Chapter members. Pee 


HE question is often asked, 
“What kind of a uniform is 
worn by the representatives of 
the United States at foreign 
courts?” The 
perfectly simple. 


answer is 
They wear none. 

Indeed to make the matter absolutely 
clear let me quote the text of the off- 
cial regulations: 

“Officers of the several grades in the 
diplomatic service of the United States 
are hereby instructed to conform to the 
requirements of law prohibiting them 
from wearing any uniform or official 
costume not previously authorized by 
Congress.” 

It might be of interest to study the 
early history of the law from which this 
regulation is taken, but the essential 
facts are well known. When the 
United States first sent representatives 
abroad the subject was very carefully 
considered, and in those days ideas of 
republican simplicity prevailed, and it 
was accordingly decided that the ordi- 
nary evening dress of an American 
gentlemen should be the court costume 
of a representative at a foreign court. 

There are some of us who are old 
enough to remember when the only 
uniform that a policeman wore was a 
metal star, and the conductor on a rail- 
way train pessessed as his chief insig- 
nia acap. But now every one, almost, 
wears some kind of a uniform, and it 
has been agitated that perhaps it might 
be wise to designate our government 
clerks by an appropriate costume. 

In diplomatic circles, however, there 
is one exception that is permitted and 
that is the wearing of knee-breeches. 


COURT COSTUMES WORN BY AMERICAN DIPLOMATS 
ars By Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D. 


The story is told that when the late | 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard represented 
the United States at the Court of St. | 
James, one of 


his former associates 
then in London called on the Ambassa- _ 
dor, who offered to present him at | 


court but on the proffer being declined, 


perhaps it is just as well, for the cos- 
tume, including knee-breeches, would 
cost you more than $500.” 

Everyone knows the delightful story 
of Mr. Choate accosted at 
some great function in London by a 


who was 
well-known personage who, seeing him _ 
in plain evening clothes, said: “ Call me 
a cab,” to which our Ambassador po-- 
litely replied: “ Cab, Sir!” The per- 
sonage was quietly called aside and the 
identity of the inconspicuous gentle- 
man revealed with a “ 
that that is the 
dor?” 


Don’t you know 
American Ambassa- 

I am reminded in this connection of 
a dress-suit experience that occurred 
in Rome during the days of Pio Nono 
of blessed memory. A member of my 
family anxious to witness some stately 
church function at which His Holiness 
was to be present was successful in ob- 
taining the necessary credentials only 
to find out that a dress suit and high 
hat were necessary. These were pur- 
chased at a good price, and when the 
function was over my relative was com- 
pelled to alight from his carriage, and 
kneel in the muddy street while the 
Papal authorities by. The 
trousers were never quite the same 


passed 


again, and the experience was an ex- 
pensive one. 


There is exhibited in the 
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Forge Museum of American History, 
where so many valuable historical rel- 
ics have been deposited for preserva- 
tion, in response to the efforts of its 
indefatigable curator, the Rev. Dr. 
W. Herbert Burk, a court costume 
worn by James Monroe, when he was 
sent to France in 1802, to negotiate the 
treaty that brought to the United 
States that vast expanse of territory 
west of the Mississippi River, known 
as the Louisiana Purchase. The waist- 
coat was presented by Miss Sarah R. 
Chew to the Valley Forge Museum. 
The earliest diplomatic costume 
worn by an official representative of 
the United States to a foreign govern- 
ment with which I have any knowledge 
is on exhibition in the U. S. National 
Museum in Washington. It was worn 
by the Hon. Wilson Shannon, who, 
after serving his native State of Ohio 
twice as its governor, was appointed in 
1844, Minister to Mexico by President 
Tyler. It is quite simple, and includes 
a dress coat with oak leaves and 
acorns embroidered in gold on the col- 
lar and on the cuffs of the sleeves, a 
pair of white trousers with a broad 
band of gold braid down the sides, and 
curiously enough, a leather belt with 
ornate buckle on which are the letters 
Very beautiful, however, is the dress 
costume worn by the Hon. William L. 
Dayton of New Jersey, who from 1861 
till his death in December, 1864, was 
Minister from the United States to 
France. In those trying days of our 
Civil War, it was eminently desirable 
that our representative in Paris should 
possess every means necessary to es- 
tablish and protect his standing at a 
court where the sentiments were so 
strongly opposed to the Northern 
States, and Minister Dayton doubtless 


felt it desirable to wear an official uni- 
form. This costume has been deposited 
in the National Museum, and consists 
of a substantial embroidered decora- 
tion of gold oak leaves in front, around 
the collar, and around the cuffs, to- 
gether with a pair of dark trousers or- 
namented with a broad band of gold 
braid up the sides. There is also a pair 
of white trousers and a vest, as well as 
a chapeau and a dress sword. The cos- 
tume was apparently made in Paris, for 
the chapeau bears on the lining the 
name of a well-known couteriere of 
the period. 

Mr. Dayton’s son served as his fa- 
ther’s secretary while in Paris, and he 
likewise wore a court costume, but de- 
cidedly less elaborate than the one just 
described, for it was severely plain 
with the exception of the gold braid on 
the trousers and slight ornamentation 
around the neck and around the cuffs. 
It also included a chapeau and a dress 
sword. Later in life Mr. W. L. Day- 
ton, Jr., served his country as Minister 
to the Netherlands to which he was ap- 
pointed by President Arthur. 

Of passing interest in this connec- 
tion is the full dress uniform worn by 
Samuel F. B. Morse, well known as the 
inventor of the electromagnetic tele- 
graph, while visiting the imperial and 
royal courts of Europe, and at several 
of which he received decorations in ap- 
preciation of his invention. It is essen- 
tially the same as the one worn by the 
younger Dayton, differing only in mi- 
nor details of the pattern of the em- 
broidery. This costume is also pre- 
served in the National Museum. 

Mr. Dayton was succeeded in Paris 
by the Hon. John Bigelow, of New 
York, who then remained as our rep- 
resentative to the court of Napoleon 
III for two years. He followed the 
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precedent set by his predecessor, and 
provided himself with a court costume, 
which fortunately has also found a 
place in the National Museum. It is 
more ornate than that of Mr. Dayton, 
for the embroidery on the coat consists 
of oak leaves with entwined sprays of 
laurel. The exhibit also includes a pair 
of trousers, a pair of white knee 
breeches, a chapeau, and a dress sword. 

It is generally understood that sub- 
sequent to the retirement of Mr. Bige- 
low from the diplomatic service, the 
Department of State rather showed a 
disposition to frown down upon any for- 
mal court dress; nevertheless, the De- 
partment has never shown an inclina- 
tion to deal harshly with any represen- 
tative of the United States who has not 
strictly adhered to the official regula- 
tions already cited. 

Later, when the Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower of Philadelphia, represented our 
country abroad, he achieved some no- 
toriety by again taking the matter into 
his own hands, and designing an ap- 
propriate court dress, which then 
served him in good stead during the 
years that he was our ambassador in 
Austria, Russia, and Germany. 

There is also another rule in the reg- 
ulations of the Department of State 
that reads as follows: “The statute 
authorizes all officers who have served 
during the Rebellion as volunteers in 
the army of the United States and who 
have been honorably mustered out of 
the volunteer service to bear the offi- 
cial title and upon occasions of cere- 
mony, to wear the uniform of the high- 
est grade they have held by brevet or 
other commissions in the volunteer 
service. In all other cases diplomatic 
officers are permitted to wear upon oc- 
casions of ceremony the dress which 
local usage prescribes as appropriate to 


the hour and place. At some capitals 
the court dress is prescribed by cus- 
tom.” 

It is said that this reguiation was 
taken advantage of by a young appoin- 
tee to one of our embassies from one of 
the interior states, who, believing that 
an official costume was absolutely es- 
sential, had sufficient political influence 
in his state to obtain an appointment on 
the Governor’s staff, and appeared at 
a court function in all the gorgeousness 
and beauty of such an official, much to 
the mortification of his superiors. 

The late surgeon-general of the 
United States army, General George M. 
Sternberg, had an amusing experience 
of a similar character. He had been 
sent to Russia as the official represen- 
tative of the United States at an inter- 
national medical congress. On arriv- 
ing at the hotel in Moscow, where the 
official headquarters was located, he 
was informed that no rooms were avail- 
able, and was rudely pushed aside to 
give place to a representative from one 
of the smaller states of the Union, who 
had just arrived wearing the brilliant 
uniform of some local militia regiment. 
In a very short time, however, General 
Sternberg was given proper accommo- 
dations. 

The absence of an official court cos- 
tume sometimes leads to unfortunate 
experiences. I well recollect a pleas- 
ant evening spent in company with the 
Hon. David Jayne Hill, who repre- 
sented the United States so ably at the 
courts of the Netherlands and Ger- 


many, and the Hon. A. S. Hardy, the 
author of several very charming novels, 
and who at that time was our Minister 
The question of court cos- 
tumes came up and among the reasons 
suggested for its official adoption was 
the following incident: 
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_ Professor Hardy told of an excursion 
to a seaside resort in Greece to which 
he and his fellow diplomats had been 
invited by the King of Greece. The 
special train, in returning, was to leave 
at a certain hour, but fur some reason 
the time was advanced, and only by 
chance did Professor Hardy learn of the 
change. He hurried to the station to 
find the gates closed, and the train 
about to start. Not having any evi- 
dence of his rank, he was prevented 
from passing through the gates and 
would have been left behind had not 
some high court-functionary, recogniz- 


ing him from a train window, shouted 
He 


barely caught his train and was glad to 


to the guard to allow him to pass. 


reach Athens without spending the 
night away from home. 

The incident is perhaps of no partic- 
ular significance but when court cos- 
tumes haye become practically a badge 
entitling the wearer to certain privi- 
leges, it certainly does seem unfortu- 
nate that the representatives of so great 
a country as the United States should 
be obliged to take their chances in get- 
ting what they should receive by right. 
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HISTORIC NAMES BORNE BY UNITED STATES 
DESTROYERS 
By Jeanie Gould Lincoln 


HE names of illustrious Ameri- 
cans are not permitted by their 
grateful countrymen to be for- 
gotten, and the Secretary of 
the Navy has carried out that 
spirit and sentiment by naming 

the United States destroyers, in com- 
mission and under construction, for 
naval heroes who won distinction in our 
wars. The custom still obtains of nam- 
ing United States battleships for States 
and the United States cruisers for 
cities, while United States submarine 
chasers are in the “ Eagle” class, and 
the United States Mine Sweepers have 
been given the names of American 
birds. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson chose 
picturesque Indian names for the new 
vessels of the Merchant Marine. 

Sea fighters of every war participated 
in by the United States are represented 
in the naming of the destroyers, and 
when one is commissioned, a picture, if 
obtainable, of the doughty hero for 
whom it is named, is presented to the 
destroyer, accompanied by a brief bio- 
graphical sketch. That the fame of 
these old heroes may be equally well 
known to all who have relations in the 
Navy, a short account of their careers 
is given here. 

First must stand in the names se- 
lected for destroyers that of John Paul 
Jones, of immortal fame; then come 
such men as his lieutenants—Samuel 
Nicholson; Richard Dale, to whom 


Jones left the sword presented to him 
by Louis XVI; Nathaniel Fanning, of 
whom Jones wrote, after the fight be- 
tween the Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis: “ He was one cause among the 


” 


prominent in obtaining the victory. 
The early commodores for whom de- 
stroyers are named are Esek Hopkins, 
first commander-in-chief of the Conti- 
nental Navy; John Barry, third com- 
mander-in-chief of the Navy; Thomas 
Truxtun, Edward Preble, and John 
Hazelwood. Other notable names se- | 
lected are those of Captain Gustavus 


Conyngham, one of the most daring = 
and successful officers of the Revolu- 
tion; Captain Jeremiah O’Brien, a val-_ 


iant Colonial officer who, in a lumber 
schooner and with a party mostly armed © 
with only pitch-forks and the like, cap-_ 
tured the British armed vessel Mar-— 
garetta at Machias, Me.; and Captain 
Abraham Whipple who also figured in 
many a gallant action at sea. 
Another Revolutionary naval officer 
to have his name bestowed on a de- 
stroyer is John Manley, born at Tor- 
quay, England, 1733, died in Boston, 
Mass., on February 12, 1793. On the 
24th of October, 1775, he received a 
commission from General Washington 
to cruise in the vicinity of Boston and 
intercept supplies intended for Gage’s 
army, and his command, the Lee, was 
the first Continental ship put to sea. 
On April 17, 1776, he was commissioned 
captain by the Continental Congress; 
commanded the Hancock in 1776; was 
captured, imprisoned in Old Mill Prison 
and escaped. In January, 1783, Manley 
received the surrender of the last trans- 
port captured during the Revolution, 


-and this occurrence ended, as his first 


exploit had begun, the regular naval 
operations of the Revolution. 
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= i The destroyer IVickes is named for a 


Rev olutionary hero of no less renown 
—Lambert Wickes, born in New Eng- 
land about 1735, lost at sea in 1778. He 
was one of the first to receive his com- 
mission, and in the summer of 1776 
commanded the brig Reprisal. In July 
of that ‘year he took Benjamin Franklin 
to France, capturing two brigs on t 
The Re- 
the 
American 
that 
ever visited 
Europe. In 1777 
Wickes cruised 
around Ireland, 
capturing fif- 
teen vessels 
five days. 
returning to t 
United State 
the Repr 
foundered 
the coast of 
Newfound- 
land in a storm 
and all hands 
were lost but the 
cook. 

A Connecti- 


voyage. 
prisal 
first 

warship 


was 


in 


cut captain 

whose exploits 3 

added to the 


success of the 
American sea forces during the Revolu- 
tion was Seth Harding in whose honor 
a destroyer is named. Captain Harding, 
of Norwich, was appointed to command 
the brigantine Defence, February 23, 
1776. He was. commissioned captain 
by the Continental Congress on Sep- 


_ tember 25, 1778, and given command of 


the frigate Confederacy; 
eee the returning minister, M. 


in 1779 he 


Gerard, to France, and took John Jay, 
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COMMODORE JOHN HAZELWOOD OF REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR FAME 
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the United States minister, to Spain. 

The destroyer Talbot has a record 
of hair-breath escapes and adventures 
to live up to in being named for a gal- 
lant hero of the Revolution. Born in 
Dighton, Mass., in 1751, Silas Talbot 
was commissioned captain by the State 
of Rhode Island in 1776; assigned to 
luty in charge of the boats in the Hud- 
son River, and 
for gallantry in 
an attempt to 
destroy 
of the British 
fleet in New 
York harbor 
was promoted 
by the Conti- 
nental Congress 
and received its 
thanks. He took 
command of the 
George 
ington, in which 
he was captured 
by a_ British 
fleet when he 
becalmed. 
He con- 
fined in the 
prison ship at 
New York and 
also in the old 
“ Sugar House” 
prison in New 
York City. Later taken to Eng- 
land, he made three attempts to escape. 
Franklin and Jay finally effected his ex- 
change for a British prisoner. 


vessels 


It is said 


that he was wounded thirteen times and 
carried five bullets in his body. 

Two other naval captains for whom 
destroyers are named who have not 
been given just prominence in biogra- 
phies are Daniel Waters and John P. 
Waters, appointed Janu- 


Rathburne. 


= 
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ary, 1776, to command the schooner 
Lee, captured several valuable trans- 
ports. In 1778, commanding the pri- 
vateer Thorn, he engaged the British 
ships, Governor Tryon and Sir William 
Erskine, and after an engagement of 
two hours captured both. He was ap- 
pointed by Congress a captain in the 
Navy, upon 
the recommen- 
dation of 
Washington, 
by whom he 
had been em- 
ployed and 
who wrote of 
him in terms 
of high appro- 
bation. 

Rathburne 
also accom- 
plished much 
for the Conti- 
nental forces. 
Receiving his 
commission on 
January 27, 
1778, he was 
placed in com- 
mand of the 
Providence. 
He landed on 
the island of 
New Provi- 
dence, West 
Indies, and 
took posses- 
sion of Fort Nassau, spiked the guns, 
removed a quantity of ammunition and 
small arms, beat off the British sloop- 
of-war Grayton and five other vessels, 
two of which he burned, and on Janu- 
ary 29th sailed away with the remain- 
der of his prizes and twenty released 
prisoners. 

Destroyers have also been named for 


CAPTAIN GUSTAVUS CONYNGHAM 
Reproduced from an old French cartoon 
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James Mugford, Samuel Chew, John 
Foster Williams, and John H. Dent, 


all of whom served with great gallantry | 


in the Revolution. 


liant naval victories offset the initial re- 
verses on land, furnished many names_ 


to the 
list of heroic 
Americans, 
and 


given to de- 


present war. 


cers, 
served under 
Commodore 
Chauncey, was 
Melanchton 
Taylor Wool- 
sey. He was 
born in New 
York, in 1782, 
and died at 
wtca, N. Y., 
May 18, 1838. 
Appointed a 
midshipman 
on April 9, 
1800, su- 
perintended 
the construc- 
tion of vessels 
on the Great Lakes in 1808, and 
laid the keel of the Oneida, first naval 
vessel built on the lakes. In 1809 he made 
the first display of an American ensign 
on the waters of the Niagara River. 
Captain Stephen Champlin, of Rhode 
Island, being under twenty-four years 
of age and then in command of the 
Scorpion, fired the first shot on the 


>> 


long 


they in 
turn have been © 

stroyers of the 


notable of fi a 


who. 
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American side of the Battle of Lake 
Erie and in capturing the Little Belt, 
fired the last shot of the battle. After 
a further eventful career, he was ap- 
pointed captain on August 4, 1850, and 
placed on the retired list in 1855. He 
was created a ieee 

commodore, July 
16, 1862, and 
was the last sur- 
vivor of the 
Battle of Lake 
Erie. 

Limited space 
prevents de- 
tailed mention 
of other gallant 
men of 1812 
whose names 
are now borne 
by our destroy- 
ers. 


Among 
them are Com- 
modore Thomas 
Holdup Ste- 
vens, Commo- 
dore Robert 
Field Stockton, 
who, upon re- 
signing from 
the Navy and 
while United 
States senator 
from New Jer- 
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names bestowed on destroyers are Da- 
vid Porter, William Radford, Stephen 
B. Luce, John B. Montgomery, John 
G. Walker, Pierce Crosby, Francis M. 
Ramsey, James S. Palmer, George E. 
Belknap, and Alfred T. Mahan, whose 
papers on naval 
matters are 
standard the 
world over. 

The great 
captains of the 
Spanish -Ameri- 
an War have 
not been forgot- 
ten and the U. 
. S. S. Evans, 
chley, Phillip, 
‘aylor, Lam- 
erton, and 
;ridley are 
nustered among 
Jnecle Sam’s 
ghting sea 

orces to-day. 
The “ Devil 
Dogs ” of other 
days brought 
early glory to 
the United 
States Marines 
and destroyers 
bear their names 
and represent 


sey, introduced 
the bill abolish- 
ing flogging in 
the Navy ; Com- 
-modore David 
Connor; Cap- 


THE FIRST U. S. NAVAL OFFICER LOST IN THE WAR WITH the _ spirit of 
GERMANY t h f 

The Secretary of Mare named one of new ese tamous 
launched July 4, 1918, the Thomas, in memory of Lieut. Clarence C. a 
Thomas of Grass Cal., first naval lost men. The De 
against the enemy in the war with Germany. ieutenant omas “ aac 
was commander of the Armed Guard on the steamship Vacuum, stroy er wig gs 
which was sunk by a submarine on April 28, 1918. Heandseveral ij, named _ in 


members of his crew perished in an open boat after the sinking of 


that vessel. memory of Ma- 


tain Josiah Tatnall, whose distinguished 

career was long and varied ; Captain Wil- 
= M. Crane, Captain Ezekiel B. Hart, 
Lieutenant Commander John E. Hart, 
and Lieutenant Augustus C. Ludlow. 


Among the heroes of ’61 to have their 


jor Levi Twiggs, U. S. Marine Corps. 

During the war with Mexico Major 
Twiggs was attached to the battalion 
of Marines dispatched from New York 
in June, 1847, to join the army under 
General Scott. On September 17th the 
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volunteer division under Major Twiggs, 
accompanied by a pioneer party of 
seventy men under Captain J. G. Rey- 
nolds, also of the Marines, bearing lad- 
ders, crows, and pick-axes, were placed 
at the head of the column of attack upon 


the Fortress 
of Chapulte- 
pec. These 


storming par- 
ties were sup- 
ported by the 
battalion of 
Marines 
der Lieut. Col. 
Watson. The 
brave and la- 


ul- 


mented Major 
Twiggs was 
killed while 
leading the as- 
sault. 
Immediately 
after the cap- 
ture of the 
Fortress, the 
whole column, 
under General 
Quitman, 
moved directly 
on the City of 
Mexico. Soiled 
with dust and 
smoke and he- 
grimed with 
blood, the field 
officers on foot 
with the men, 


OSMOND KE +RAM, ( 
they moved on KILLED IN A¢ N THE t 
to the charge with banners furled 
and no music but the roar of the 


cannon and the rattle of small arms. 
The Garita was taken in a charge at 
full run at twenty minutes past 
one p.m. At break of day of the 14th, 
a white flag announced the surrender 
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of the enemy’s stronghold, the Citadel. 


The division of General Quitman, 


therefore, was the first to enter the mars 


city. The honor of first entering the a 

palace also, and of hoisting upon it the 

Stars and Stripes was accorded to this | 
division, and 
justified the 
motto after- 


wards inscribed 
upon the col- 
ors of the Ma- 
rine Corps — 
“From Tripo- 
li to the Halls 
of the Monta- 
zumas.” They 
on may add 
et another 
otto to their 
mored col- 


ors: “From 
Paris to Ber- 
lin.” 

The honor 


of having 
their names 
conferred upon 

sstroyers is 

ot confined to 
the ranking 
officers of the 
Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, as 
midshipmen 
have also been 
selected. 
Among the 
midshipmen 
whose gallant conduct in the perfor- 
mance of their duty has gained them 
lasting fame are John Dorsey, John 
Hatfield, John Israel, Pollard Hope- 
well, James Butler Sigourney, and 
Thomas Claxton. Claxton died of 
wounds received on board the Law- 


E, FIRST CLASS. 
XCTOBER 16, 1917 
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rence early in the Battle of Lake Erie. 
Congress awarded a sword to his near- 
est relative and expressed deep regret 
for his loss and commended his name 
“to the recollection and affection of a 
grateful country and his conduct as an 
example to future generations.” 

A destroyer bears the name of John 
Cowell, who was appointed a Master 
in the United States Navy on January 21, 
1809, and died of wounds on April 18, 
1814, received in the action between 
the U. S. Frigate Essex and H. M. Frig- 
ate Phoebe and the sloop-of-war Che- 
rub, on that day. The conduct of the 
gallant Cowell, who lost a leg during 
the action, excited the admiration of 
every man on the ship. After being 
wounded he would not consent to be 
taken below until loss of blood ren- 
dered him insensible. 

A like honor is accorded the enlisted 
personnel in bestowing the name of 
Sergeant Major William Anthony on 
a destroyer. Anthony it was who re- 
ported to Captain Sigsbee upon the 
blowing up of the Maine: “I have to re- 
port, sir, the ship is sinking.” In call- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy’s atten- 
tion to the Marine’s conduct, Sigsbee 
wrote: “The splendid feature in the 
case of this service performed by Pri- 
vate Anthony is that on an occasion 
when a man’s instinct would lead him to 
seek safety outside the ship, he started 
into the super-structure and toward the 
cabin, irrespective of the danger. The 
action was a noble one, and I feel it an 
honor to call his conduct to the atten- 
tion of the Navy Department with the 


recommendation that he be made a ser- 
geant.” 

A hero of this present war, Osmond 
Kelley Ingram, gunner’s mate, first 
class, has already had a_ destroyer 
named in his memory. Ingram was 
born in Pratt City, Alabama, on Au- 
gust 4, 1887, and was killed when the 
destroyer Cassin was torpedoed in Eu- 
ropean waters, October 16, 1917. See- 
ing a torpedo coming from a German 
U-boat toward the stern of the Cassin, 
and realizing that if the torpedo struck 
that part of the vessel where certain 
high explosives were placed, the vessel 
would be blown up, Ingram, instead of 
saving himself, deliberately went aft to 
throw these charges overboard before 
the torpedo struck, and while doing 
this was blown overboard and his body 
was not recovered. He sacrificed his 
life to save his ship and the lives of the 
officers and men on board. 

To us of the twentieth century, upon 
whom have fallen the greatest and most 
terrible of world-wars, these brief 
chronicles of the heroes of old come like 
a clarion call of victory to “ Old Glory ” 
—the flag which has never known de- 
feat. 

The record, if read here and by our 
“ Boys in Blue and Khaki” across the 
seas, will stimulate those high in of- 
fice and “the man behind the gun” to 
the same gallant deeds, and America 
will hold their names in undying fame, 
for 
_ Time, as it rolls, 

“ Will still keep their memory green in 
our souls!” 
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IOHN BERRIEN, son of Chief 
Justice John Berrien and Lady 
Margaret Eaton (niece of 
Lord John Eaton of Eng- 
land), was born at “ Rocky 
Hill,” Somerset County, 
New Jersey, in 1760. 

His parents were warm _ personal 
friends of General Washington and 
Lady Washington, whom they fre- 
quently entertained at their home, 
which was Washington’s headquarters 
during the cam- 
paign of the Jer- 
seys. 

From the porch 
of this house 
Washington deliv- 
ered his “Farewell 
to the Army.” 
This house is still 
in a good state of 
preservation, and 
is used as a mu- 
seum. 

At the close of 
the war, Margaret 
Eaton Berrien, 
then a widow, re- 
fused General 
Washington’s of- 
fer to put her 
property in per- 
fect repair, after 
its use as head- 
quarters, saying, 
“No, General, 
§ what I have done 
my country, I 
have done.” She 
. gave her money 
652 


BERRIE} 


The photograph was taker 


SKETCH OF MAJOR JOHN BERRIEN 
By His Great Great-Granddaughter, Cena J. Whitehead 
Member of Thronateeska Chapter, Albany, Georgia ; 


nm from 


by one of his descendants — 


and family silver to aid in clothing the 
suffering troops at Valley Forge. Her 
son, John Berrien, the subject of our 
sketch, entered the Military service 7 
an early age. He was first one of 
Washington’s aides, and later 
under Gen. Robert Ware in Georgia 
and Florida. So much did he Sst 
guish himself at the Battle of Mon 
mouth, while on Washington’s 
that he was complimented by Congress 
and made a Brigade Major at eigh- 
teen years of age. 
His first wife 
was Margaret Mc- 
Pherson, by whom 
he had one child 
— John McPher- 
son Berrien. His 
second wife was 
Williamina Moore, 
the daughter of 
Dr. James Wemys 
Moore, who was 
Surgeon under 
General Gates in 
South Carolina, 
and granddaugh- 
ter of William 
Moore of “ Moore 
Hall,” Pa, and 
great-granddaugh- 
ter of David, 
Fourth Earl 
Wenmys. 
‘ohn and Wil- 
liamina’s children 
were Thomas, 
Richard, Wemys, 
Sarah, Ruth, Julia 


and Eliza. 


of 


MY 


intin g owned 


ay 
- 
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John Berrien moved to Georgia from on South Broad street, Savannah, Ga. 


New Jersey, and was Surveyor of Port at Major John Berrien received his 
Savannah. He died in Savannah April, badge of the order of the “ Cincinnati ” 
1815; was buried in Colonial Cemetery from the hands of General Washington. 


SOUSA IN BERLIN 
By Clyde B. Wilson 


With a brassy blast of trumpets and a gatling rip of drums, 

And a crash of cracking trombones, there’s a thrilling vision comes; 
And my head reels with the rhythm as the rousing strains begin 

Of the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in Berlin. 


Oh, the splendor of the vision makes the blood beat through my veins, 
And my heart pounds like the drum-thuds cannonading through the strain, 
Of that fight-inspiring, Yankee-firing, Kaiser-killing din 

Of the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in Berlin. 


I can hear the tubas bellow bold derision at the Huns, 

As the rumbling notes go tumbling down those wild chromatic runs; 
And I hear the cornets cackle at the Kaiser and his kin, 

With the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in Berlin. 


Can’t you see them lined like flag stripes, tramping past the palace door? 
Full two hundred tooting Jackies and a half a hundred more. 

And they raise the mongrel bristles on the Kaiser’s creeping skin, 
With the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in Berlin. 


See them strut with Yankee swagger; see their jaunty caps of snow, 
And the buttons fairly bursting from their jackets as they blow. 
For the tune that sounds our triumph and the dirge of Prussian sin 
Is the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in Berlin. 


I can see their metal flashing ds they toot to beat the band, 

And with blasts of mocking music raid the air of Kaiser land. 
And they shoot like Yankee gunners with a deadly Yankee grin, 
With the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in Berlin. 


Then I see the waving symbol of this riot-raising march, 

Flaunt its colors as it’s carried through Wilhelm’s Triumphal Arch. 

And it’s here my fancy flees before real armies marching in 

To the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in Berlin. 
—Musical Courier. 
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HE advance line of humanity 
and the vanguard of every 
battle are the members of the 
United States Army and Navy 
1 Medical Corps whose valiant 
deeds on the battlefields of 
Europe will be emblazoned on the 
scrolls of the history of this war. 


The great army of medical experts 
and workers under the leadership of 
Major General Merritte W. Ireland, 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Army and Rear Admiral William C. 
3raisted, Surgeon General of the United 
States Navy, are working incessantly 
both and overseas to eliminate 
human suffering produced by the ter- 
rific battles raging for peace and hu- 
man liberty. Army stretcher-bearers 
gathering up their wounded from the 
very teeth of the enemies’ guns; Naval 
Hospital and Medical Corps men fol- 
lowing their Devil-dog brethren over 
the top; doctors of the Army and Navy, 
giving of the wealth of their ex- 
periences, all work to help win the war 
and send our wounded men back to the 
front or prepare them to take up their 
daily lives in spite of the disablements 
incurred in battle. 

A significant fact is that the first 
member of the American Expeditionary 
Force to be killed belonged to the Med- 
ical Department of the Army, Lieuten- 
ant William Fitzsimmons. His death 
on September 4, 1917, occurred during 
a raid on a hospital at Dannes Camiers 
by a German aéroplane. During this 
raid three other members of the Hospi- 
tal Unit were killed and nine wounded. 
General Gorgas, then Surgeon General, 


here 
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VANCE LINE OF 


y Vylla Poe Wilson 


wrote a personal letter of appreciation 
to the families of each of the men killed 
and to each wounded man. 

One hero of this September 4th bat- 
tle, Aubrey McLeod, is still at the 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washington. 
Although he has lost both legs he is 
planning to go back and ‘finish his col- 
lege course which was interrupted when 
he entered the Medical Corps. He is 
the most cheerful person in the hos- 
pital and his dearest possession is a 
letter of appreciation from the Surgeon 
General of the United States Army. 

When the war broke out the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army had only 
373 nurses, 6,000 men, 400 officers and 
approximately 2,600 civilian doctors in 
the reserve corps. Now we have 220,000 
men, 16,000 nurses, and 20,000 officers. 

The extension of the personnel of the 
Medical Corps has been brought about 
through the untiring efforts of Brigadier 
General Robert E. Noble as head of the 
Pe sonnel Division of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, who is called affection- 
ately by his associates the Dynamo of 
the Surgeon General’s office. General 
Noble was with General Gorgas in Ha- 
vanna and the Panama Canal Zone. 

General Ireland, when stationed in 
France, was the head of the Overseas 
Division of the Medical Corps and his 
devotion to the duties of his office 
made his name a talisman throughout 
the countries of our Allies. 

The health history of every man in 
the army is carefully tabulated and filed 
in the office of the Surgeon General in 
Washington. This Statistical Division 
occupies an entire wing in the huge 
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building devoted to the activities of 
this office. Even so small an injury as 
a cut finger is recorded in these files. 
Historians will be able to “dig out” 
much valuable data from these archives, 
as to the nature of the wounds received 
by men, many of whom dauntlessly kept 
on in the fight against the enemy instead 
of retiring at once to a first aid station. 

Thousands of letters come to the of- 
fice of the Surgeon General every 
month, from the families of wounded 
in military hospitals overseas. These 
are all carefully and sympathetically 
answered by the busy doctors in charge 
of the various departments and their 
assistants. Many of them give up their 
evenings and time after business hours to 
write or dictate personal letters to these 
worried relatives. They tell them all the 
details they have in their possession, 
which often entails a long search 
through letters and files. They also ad- 
vise them as to the best method to send 
to and hear from the men. These are 
not official letters in any sense of the 
word but a voluntary service rendered 
with an idea of comforting and reas- 
suring the relatives. They realize that 
this kind of service inspires confidence 
in the hearts of the families of the fight- 
ing men, which is just as important as 
morale among the fighting men thém- 
selves. 

In the military and base hospitals 
“over here” letters of inquiry are also 
carefully answered. On occasion, fam- 
ilies are telephoned or telegraphed to 
and every effort is made to make it pos- 
sible for them to see a sick man who 
may be longing for a little touch of 
home. Time and time again doctors 
and attendants in the hospitals have 
given up their quarters to wives and 
mothers in order that they might be 


near an injured relative. Since the 
erection of the Hostess Houses this is 
not a frequent necessity. 

The Surgeon General’s office has 
called the letters written by grateful 
relatives “Sunshine Letters.” They 
breathe real patriotism and under- 
standing of the great sacrifice we must 
make for victory and that a man who 
suffers in the service of his country lives 
in the heroic annals of a great nation. 

These letters speak in glowing terms 
of the kindness of the medical staffs. 
The following letter is from a mother 
about her son in a camp hospital: 
Captain 


My dear Sir:— 

It is with a heart full of gratitude that I 
sit down to pen you a few lines. I appre- 
ciate to the utmost what you are doing not 
only for my son but for every mother’s son 
who comes under your excellent care. What 
a comfort and satisfaction it has been to 
visit your wonderful hospital and to learn 
of the competent and efficient officers in 
charge. 

I cannot be grateful enough to you for 
your many kindnesses, Captain 
Lieutenant , the nurses and 
orderlies for their kindnesses and tender 
care of my son. 

My husband and family join me in send- 
ing our sincere appreciation of the cour- 
tesies shown to my daughter and me during 
our week’s visit. 

Wishing you all the greatest success in 
your noble work, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


The Surgeon General’s office for- 
merly occupied a small suite in the 
State, War, and Navy Building but is 
now housed in one of the largest of the 
new war buildings erected in Washing- 
ton during the past year. Countless cor- 
ridors and rooms teem with distin- 
guished surgeons and scientists all bus- 
ily working out the medical problems 
brought to our notice by the war. 


The belted tunic of the British offi- 
cer and the horizon blue uniform of the 
French are frequently seen in the cor- 
ridors. We are working hand in hand 
with our Allies in our struggle to ale- 
viate suffering as well as to vanquish 
our enemy on the battlefield. When the 
Navy’s “ Little Brothers,” the U. S. 
Marines, went to fight in the trenches 
nothing could hold back the Naval 
Medical Corps, for they had always 
taken care of sick and wounded Ma- 
rines. A Naval Hospital Corps is at- 
tached to each Marine regiment. They 
work side by side with the Marines in 
reeking seas of carnage quite as much 
at home as on the rolling decks of 
our big battleships: Before the Ma- 
rines reach their objective in battle 
these Hospital Corps men are on the 
field picking up and tagging the 
wounded. 

In the battle of Chateau-Thierry, one 
of these Naval Hospital Corps men 
worked under open fire until his cloth- 
ing was almost shot off of him, but 
by some lucky chance the bullets and 
shells only grazed his skin. When he 
was finally wounded in the arm he re- 
fused to allow his comrades to desert 
their work to look after him. He ren- 
dered First Aid to his arm and cheering 
those he passed and expressing his 
opinion of the Germans, he made his 
way back to the dressing station. In 
a short time he was again on the bat- 
tlefield gathering up the wounded and 
rendering relief. 

Many of the doctors and men of the 
Naval Hospital and Medical Corps at- 
tached to the Marines have been cited 
for bravery. 

With great foresight and understand- 
ing of the nature and independence of 
Americans, the Surgeon General’s De- 
partment has launched an extensive 
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plan of reconstruction for those who 
are disabled in the war. They refuse 
to allow the fact that a man has lost a 
leg or arm to hamper his usefulness and 
his capability of making a living. While 
they acknowledge the handicap, they 
are doing all they can to overcome it in 
a splendid way. 

This plan of reconstruction will be 
carried on in our General Military Hos- 
pitals. Already 516 cases treated in four 
hospitals have resulted in 134 men able 
to return to full military duty, 210 fit 
for limited service and 172 eligible for 
discharge. In the case of the 172 dis- 
charged, 121 were able to return to their 
former occupations and 39 are now un- 
dergoing special training to fit them as 
wage earners. This training is being 
conducted in codperation with the Gen- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 

“Carry On” is the slogan under 
which the members of the Reconstruc- 
tion Department of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office work, and one of the most 
interesting bulletins issued by the war 
government at Washington is the Mag- 
azine “Carry On” published by the 
Surgeon General to disseminate knowl- 
edge of the aims and objects of the 
Medical Department in the reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of our men. 

At present the pressing need is the 
task of fitting the men along technical 
lines so that they may serve in a mili- 
tary capacity back of the trenches if 
they are not fit for further military 
service at the front. In this way they 
release a man who is fit for active ser- 
vice and give one more man to the army. 

No member of the United States Army 
will be returned to his home helpless, 
disabled and dependent on his family until 
every means has been exhausted to re- 
store him to usefulness by the eminent 
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physicians who are giving their time to 
this work in our Military and Recon- 
struction Hospitals. A man who has 
lost the use of an arm or leg will be 
treated until their functionary powers 
have been restored if it is possible to 
do so, or he will be furnished with arti- 
ficial limbs and taught how to use 
them. 

Women are destined to play a most 
important and active part in this work 
of reconstruction of our returned sol- 
diers, and already hundreds of them 
are working as reconstruction aides in 
the hospitals in this country and in 
I'rance. They have been divided into 
two classes, aides in physiotherapy, 
who have knowledge and experience in 
massage, electrotherapy and a theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge of matter 
of the kind; the other class is aides in 
occupational therapy, whose duties are 
to teach handicrafts and occupations to 
the sick and wounded men. A _ wo- 
man’s sympathetic understanding is 
counted an essential factor by the Sur- 
geon General in treating many of these 
men who are nervous wrecks suffering 
from shell shock and despair over an 
injury received in battle. The sooth- 
ing influence of woman is counted on to 
restore them to a normal frame of mind 
and awaken in them a desire to “carry 
on.” Many serious minded women have 
gone into this service, which means 
countless hours of very hard and nerve- 
racking work—a willingness to work 
twenty-four hours instead of eight if 
occasion demands. They must enlist 
for the period of the war and for such 
longer period as the Surgeon General 
deems their services necessary. 

Aides will be assigned to any hospital 
in the United States where, in the 
opinion of the Surgeon General, they 
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will be most useful. They will not be 
assigned to duty abroad unless they 
desire foreign service. 

The pay of aides while serving in 
the United States will be $50 per month, 
and $60 per month when serving 
abroad. A head aide will receive $15 
per month additional. All aides will 
receive quarters and rations in the hos- 
pital to which they are assigned, and 
uniforms soiled while on duty will be 
laundered as a part of the hospital laun- 
dry. Where quarters and rations are 
not furnished, aides will receive addi- 
tional pay at the rate of $62.50 per 
month. Suitable lodgings and subsist- 
ence will be provided at the cost of the 
United States while detained under 
orders at a port of embarkation await- 
ing transportation. The pay of super- 
visors of reconstruction aides in occu- 
pational therapy will be $1800 per year, 
without subsistence. 

All aides, head aides, and supervisors 
will receive transportation to point of 
destination and $4 per day in lieu of 
other traveling expenses. The Surgeon 
General's Office has no provision for vol- 
unteer or part-time workers. 

For foreign service both hospital and 
street uniforms are required. For serv- 
ice at home, at present, only the hospital 
uniform is required. This may be pur- 
chased at cost through the Red Cross. 
The expense of the latter will be well 
under $50. A part of the overseas equip- 
ment will be supplied without cost by 
the Red Cross. 

Women who are interested in this 
phase of war service should write to 
the Surgeon General of the Army, 
Division of Physical Reconstruction, 
Washington, D. C. Each letter will 
have careful consideration. 
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OUR shelves are godsends. 
This is the one place in Camp 
where 
dream.” 

The above remark made by 
a private to the librarian at 
Camp Devens answers the oft-repeated 
question, “ Do our soldiers and sailors 
read, and do they like it?” Many peo- 
ple in civil life, partly through ignor- 
ance, partly through a wholly distorted 
viewpoint of the average soldier and 
sailor, fail to appreciate their urgent 
need of books. Everybody realizes the 
necessity of material equipment for our 
men—food, clothing, and all that sort of 
thing—but do they grasp the absolutely 
vital need of mental equipment? 

They certainly did not in the past. 
History shows that in our previous 
wars, nothing was done to make litera- 
ture available to soldiers. Take the 
eager, interested, concentrated crowd 
gathered in any camp library or in the 
reading room of any hospital ship— 
then let your mind go back 
and a 


one may read—and 


a century 
quarter to the ragged Revolu- 
tionary soldiers shivering around their 
camp fires at Valley Forge. True, 
some efforts were made to secure books 
in the Civil War, for among the Con- 
necticut regiments, libraries were part 
of the equipment. sut 
these exceptions were rare, and a story 


regimental 


is told of two English grammars, en- 
thusiastically read among the men con- 
fined in Libby Prison. The Spanish- 
American War was of too short dura- 
be 


started, but it is doubtful if anything 


tion for any book campaign to 
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By Katharine Calvert Goodwin 


would have been done, 
years ago the men patrolling the Mexi- 
can border were totally without library 
resources. As the Quartermaster Corps 
looks out for our army’s 


when only two 


equipment, 
and the Commissary Department, the 
food supply, so it is only through an 
efficient central organization that an 
adequate book supply can be main- 
tained. 

Shortly after our entrance into the 
world war the American Library Asso- 
ciation formed a War Service Commit- 
tee, authorized by the War and Navy 
Departments, to supply our forces at 
home and overseas with reading ma- 
terial during the war. 
the 
Congress, Washington, 
Putnam, the Librarian, as executive 
head. In one year the Library War 
Service has built more than 41 large 
camp library buildings, and established 
more than 350 libraries 
overseas for the 


Headquarters 
Library of 
with Herbert 


were established at 


and branches 
use of our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. Libraries have 
been supplied in 143 hospitals and Red 
Cross houses and 406 naval stations and 
ships; 1,547 library branches have been 
opened in the huts of the Y. M. C. A., 
Wel- 
3oard, Salvation Army and in bar- 


Knights of Columbus, Jewish 
fare 
racks and mess halls. Over a million 
books have been shipped overseas, and 
nearly 600,000 books—largely technical 
—have been bought. These supplement 
the more than 3,000,000 gift books and 
the 5,000,000 


tributed. 


magazines already dis- 


A large camp library con- 


« 


tains 30,000 volumes and has numerous 
branches; every hospital has its own 
library branch or station with a trained 
woman librarian, while the men in 
charge of camp libraries and branches 
outside of hospitals are volunteers from 
the public and private libraries of 
America, several hundred of them serv- 
ing either without pay or on nominal 
salaries. 
Concerning gift books, many fail to 
use good judgment in making suitable 
selections for soldiers. Others have 
the idea that a soldier is glad to read 
anything. He may be fond of babies, 
but it doesn’t follow that he’d enjoy 
Holt’s “Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren,” or that he'd find the files of the 
“ Undertakers’ Review” entertaining 
reading. It was indeed discouraging 
to those in charge of clearing stations 
when such donations as “Home Nee- 
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dlework” and Ruskin’s “ Letters to 
Young Girls” were received. This is 
certainly not the time to clear the 
shelves and send the soldiers anti- 
quated, useless material that should 
have been given to the Salvation Army 
years ago. “ The literature sent to our 
men must be current,” said General 
Pershing, and the need for such advice 
was evinced when the annual report of 
the Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat 
Hospital for twenty years back arrived 
at a dispatch office. 

The kind of books the men like best 
is a question of too wide a range to be 
answered briefly. The requests are ex- 
tremely varied, from the former Ph.D. 
who wanted Ames’ “ Psychology of Re- 
ligious Experience ” to the very young 
private, sick in a hospital, who begged 
for “ The Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew.” Generally speaking, how- 


it li : 
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ever, the greatest demand is for tech- 
nical books, books on every sort of 
military problem, mathematics, radio- 
telegraphy, gas engines, automobiles, 
etc. Empey’s “ First Call” did not 
circulate widely until it had been re- 
classified under military science. The 
men wish to perfect themselves in their 
own particular branch of the service 
or continue the study of whatever vo- 
cation they engaged in in civil life. A 
letter was received at Headquarters 
from an aviator in Arkansas, formerly 
a commercial artist. He wanted to 
take up color studying in spare time 
and requested the back numbers of cer- 
tain magazines containing pictures by 
Maxfield Parrish. The aviator had a 
wife and small baby, and could not af- 


ford to buy the reproductions. In the 
U.S. General Hospital, New York City, 
a college boy is conscientiously study- 
ing a course of work outlined by his col- 
lege and expects to receive his degree 
within six months. Surely this spirit 
of hope, this desire for readjustment 
and progress after the war is more than 
praiseworthy ! 
Camp 


There was a soldier at 
Leavenworth, took out 
Bailey’s “ Principles of Agriculture,” 
because, said he, “After da war I taka 
da land so I study farming now.” 


who 


In the fiction line, detective stories, 
tales of adventure, tales of the sea, and 
breezy western narratives are the ones 
The works of Jack 
London, McCutcheon, Wells, O. Henry, 
Kipling, and Zane Grey, and other au- 


most in vogue. 
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ARRIVAL OF AN A. L. A. TRUCK AT AN AVIATION CAMP. THE FLIERS WHO HAVE BEEN IN THE 
AIR ALL DAY TAKE BOOKS FOR RECREATION; MECHANICIANS ASK FOR TECHNICAL BOOKS 


thors of the modern school are exceed- 
ingly popular. 

Yet the type of books often requested 
is very surprising. An enlisted man 
walked into a camp library one day 
and chose some works of Marcus Au- 


_relius, Epictetus and Zoroaster. In one 


of the Base Hospitals, a patient was 
glancing through several theatrical 
magazines in a rather bored way when 
he suddenly turned and demanded 


something on paleontology, preferably 


~ Osborn’s “ Origin and Evolution of 


Life.” At present the chief non-fiction 
call from Camp Hancock, Georgia, is 
for books on modern philosophy. A 
librarian at a southern camp makes the 
startling assertion that the most con- 
sistent course in Shakespeare reading 
has been done by a negro labor bat- 
talion. When a collection of light fic- 
tion was sent to the colored Y.M.C.A., 


a set of Shakespeare was added as an ex- 
periment. The time came for the collec- 
tion to be changed, and it was found that 
Shakespeare's works had circulated more 
widely than anything else. 

Camp Humphreys, one of the newer 
technical cantonments, is on the site 
of the old Fairfax estate at Belvoir, 
Virginia, and the historic nature of the 
ground has aroused a desire for infor- 
mation on the subject. Books detail- 
ing the Civil War campaigns in Vir- 
ginia have been much in demand, and 
there has been a steady circulation of 
books bearing on Colonial family his- 
tory connected with the locality. For 
this, the library has been able to offer 
Wilstach’s “Mount Vernon,” Hay- 
worth’s “George Washington, Far- 
mer,” and Callahan's “ George Wash- 
ington, the Man and the Mason.” 

But it must not be supposed that all 
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soldiers are capable of this high plane 
of classical reading. Thousands of our 
drafted men can neither read nor write 
and many have little inclination to do 
so. “Lady, you will hardly 
this—but I never had a chance to 
learn,” said a private to the librarian 
at Fort Sam Houston. So as far as 
educational work goes, the A. L. A. 
camp librarians are very busy. Re- 
cently several thousand drafted men 
from Arkansas reached a training camp 
and the great majority of these were 
absolutely illiterate. Hence the need 
for the simplest first readers and prim- 
ers. Then there are the thousands of 
naturalized aliens that go to make up 
our National Army. Many of these 
men speak no English at all and must 
be taught from the most elementary be- 
ginnings. The librarian at Camp Gor- 
don said that he found “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” indispensable. A foreigner with 
two copies of this book, side by side, 
one in his native tongue, the other in 
English, can make rapid strides in 
learning the latter. A faithful patron 
of the library at Camp Shelby is a Rus- 
sian corporal who is taking a corre- 
spondence course in high-school sub- 
jects. And so the demands come to 
Headquarters for more and more books 
in foreign languages, until now the av- 
erage camp library has some forty dif- 
ferent languages in its collection ; books 
in the Slovak language, books in the 
Bulgarian language, books in modern 
Greek, Yiddish-English dictionaries, 
etc. The cook at Camp Sherman wanted 
a Polish cook-book, an Italian at the 
General Hospital wanted Dante’s “ Di- 
vine Comedy.” The regiment stationed 
at Camp E. S. Otis, in the Canal Zone, 


believe 


is composed entirely of Porto Ricans, 


among whom reading is very extensive. 
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Appeals for books, made through the 
press to the Porto Rican people were 
not successful, while those received were 
of the cheap, paper-bound variety, im- 
moral at that, and had to be burned. 
Sut the A. L. A. came to the rescue, 
and a large consignment of suitable | 
Spanish books were immediately | 
shipped to Panama. 

This work of teaching, of upbuilding, 
of moulding the varied elements, mak- 
ing these men better soldiers for the nae 
present, better citizens for the future = 
is a process of Americanization and per- oo 
haps the most important phase of the © — 
Library War Service. 

Though they may do volunteer work 
in connection with library service, the 
employment of women as camp libra- 
rians has not been permitted by the | 
War Department; only in hospital li- 
braries have women been in charge. Re- 
cently, however, when no man was 
available, Miss Blanche Galloway was | 
sent as librarian to the Naval Training _ 
Station at Pelham Bay, N. Y. This de- 
tailing of a woman to be in charge of a 
camp library was regarded by the au- 
thorities as a doubtful innovation. 
Practically no preparations had been 
made for her arrival, but she stayed and 
through her wonderful efficiency and 
the good results of her work, she has 
completely overcome all opposition to 
the idea. The only library building 
erected by the Navy Department has 
since been established at this station. 

Travelling libraries for the troops 
stationed along the Mexican border 
have been established with much suc- 
cess. The border territory has been 
divided into two districts—the eastern 
district with headquarters at San An- 
tonio, and the western district with 
headquarters at El Paso. 


Two women 
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are in charge of the border service, and 
they make many rough journeys to the 
most inaccessible outposts, in order to 
ascertain from the men themselves just 
what they most need. Before the 
A. L. A. definitely undertook the work 


ast spring, conditions in that region, 


The men read these, and one even 
wrote down the dates of the magazines, 
intending to finish the stories at some 
future time. In no section of the coun- 
try has the demand for books been so 
insistent and so little apparently been 
done to relieve the situation. At Cor- 


nals. 


BOOK STRUCK BY A GERMAN SHELL 


as far as recreation was concerned, were 
indeed deplorable. The men are scat 
tered in small squads at forsaken, iso- 
lated points, and sometimes for an en- 


tire month are completely cut off from 


communication with the outside world. 
Soldiers have been known to follow the 
routes of the Southern Pacific trains 
for miles, in the hope that a newspaper 
might have been thrown off by some 
passenger. 

At one army outpost the men even 
resorted to reading dictionaries. Far 
away in the southwest the walls of a 
shack had been papered with discon- 


sheets of Ladies Home Jour- 


pus Christi the men themselves raised 
a small fund for magazine subscrip- 
tions. “ We need good books and we 
need them in a hurry,” said the com- 
mander of the Brownsville district, and 
the same eager demands come from 
chaplains and officers stationed along 
the entire Border. 

While extensive work goes on in 
this country, the same thing is con- 
tinued on the other side on a rather 
more limited but rapidly expanding 
scale. The A. L. A. cooperates closely 
with other organizations ; the hospitals, 
recreation huts, and rest stations served 
by the Red Cross, together with the 
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buildings used by the Y.M.C.A., purchases have already gone by way © 
Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, of Geneva, and another consignment 7 
ete. ‘Chaplains carry A. L. A. books from America is to leave shortly. It is 7 


to the very trenches, and direct con- 
signment is sometimes made to the 
military, especially in the cases of de- 
tached units, such as foresters. There 
are scores of great training camps in 
France, with anywhere from 10,000 to 
30,000 men, not to mention the great 
naval bases, and they must have read- 
ing matter. 

“T saw the hunger of the men for 
books,” Y.M.C.A. secretary, 
“and did what little | could to satisfy 
it. . . | hada library of only 65 vol- 
umes with which to serve 1,200 men. 
The men needed something to read, es- 


wrote a 


pecially when they were under strain, 
for instance, when they were awaiting 
the order to go back to the trenches 
after a period of repose; most of all, 
when they were awaiting orders to go 
forward into the trenches for the first 
time.” 

The A. L. A. recently made arrange- 
ments in Switzerland for serving 
through that country American prison- 


ers of war in Germany. The initial 
ihe 


In one of the French port towns is a 
Y.M.C.A. hut entirely devoted to serv- 
ing the Navy. Behind the canteen 
counter is a small gray-haired woman 
who used to have a boy in the Navy. 

His ship was torpedoed last spring. 
It sank so quickly that there was time 
only to cut away two or three rafts. 
Officers and crew went into the water 


together. There were rafts, but there 
was not room for everyone. 
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hoped that this tentative plan will prove — 
successful, and if the books ever reach 
the men, they will surely keep many 
from giving way to the slow and mis-— 
erable demoralization of prison life. 

Can the work of the A. L. A. War 
Service libraries be over-estimated, and os 
does it not deserve the support of every 
American citizen? As Doctor Theo-— 
dore Koch states: “ They help to keep 
the men more fit physically, mentally 


and spiritually, and prepare such as | 
shall be spared for greater usefulness 
after the war. Good reading has helped 
to keep many a soldier up to his high- 
est level; it has aided in the recovery 
of many a wounded man. It has helped 
to keep him cheerful, and to send him> 
back to the firing line with renewed 
determination to win or die bravely in| 
the attempt.” 

Nore. — Jn this 


compiling article, 


thanks are due to Mr. M. WW. Meyer, Li- 


This woman’s son, who was an offi- 
cer, swam from one raft to another, 
making sure that every possible man 
was saved. Then, because his raft was 
sagging 
dropped quietly over the side and let 


with its overweight, he 
himself go down. 

The Navy knows that this mother is 
trying to take up her son’s job where 
he left off. 


a 

HERO'S MOTHER DOING HER BIT 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT NAVAL UNIFORMS 


By Edgar Stanton Maclay 


Author of a History of the United States Navy, a History of American Privateers, — 
Reminiscences of the Old Navy, Etc. 


is well known that the des- 
tiny of many a nation has been 
shaped by a woman. Cleo- 
patra — split empires, 
Madame Pompadour had more 


two 


political power than any three 


kings of her day, Madame de Staél was 


refused to be classed with lackeys 


more feared by the crowned heads of 
Europe than was Talleyrand himself, 
while our own Peg ©’Neil made more 
trouble for Andrew Jackson during the 
eight years he was President of the 
United States than any of his political 
opponents or a foreign power. It is 
not so well known, however, that the 
color of naval uniforms the world over 
was determined by a woman. 
It was only at a comparatively re- 
cent date that uniforms were worn by 
officers and sailors. Before the 
They 
and 
and 
They insisted on the “ gen- 
tleman’s privilege ” 


resented “this yoke of a livery’ 


equerries. 
to dress his*own 
person in whatsoever manner and style 
he pleased. The French seem to have 
started the custom of uniforming naval 
the British Admiralty, 
with its usual conservatism, was slow 
to imitate. 


officers which 


‘ 


To guard their 
other 


‘rights ” in this and 
sritish officers 
formed a club which met at Willis’ cof- 


matters, 


feehouse, London, every Sunday even- 
ing. 


Evidently this organization was 
bitterly opposed to the introduction of 


was brought to see the subject in its 
true light is shown by an entry in its 
minutes in the year 1745 to the effect 
that a “uniform dress is useful and 
necessary for the commissioned officers 
as well as agreeable to the practice of 
other nations and that it is resolved that 
a committee be appointed to wait upon 
the Duke of Bedford and the Admiralty 
and, if their lordships approve, that they 
be pleased to introduce it to His Maj- 
esty.” 

While this resolution appears to have 
been acted upon favorably, it seems 
that there was strong opposition to it 
on the part of many influential officers 
in the British navy of that period. They 
wished to compromise to the extent of 
having one uniform dress for state cere- 
monies but, on all other occasions, naval 
officers were to dress as they pleased. 
This appears in a letter written by Cap- 
tain Keppel to Captain P. 
marez, August 25, 1746: 
Brett tells you have 
uniform coat, &c., after your own fancy. 


Sau- 
“Tim 
me made a 
My Lord Anson is desirous that many 
of us should make coats after our own 
taste ; and then, that a choice should be 
made of one to be general.” 

Apparently the King decided in favor 
of uniforms, notwithstanding the loudly 
expressed protest of many influential 
British naval officers. Then came the 
question: ‘“ What color shall that uni- 
form have?”—and that momentous 
question seems to have been decided by 
a woman. Red (or more properly scar- 
let) and blue were the official colors for 
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statement made by 
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the uniform in the British army at that 
time and the weight of Admiralty opin- 
ion seems to have been in favor of those 
colors for the “new” uniform for the 
navy; and, undoubtedly, they would 
have been officially decided upon had 
it not been for a seemingly insignificant 
incident which is brought to light in a 
the Hon. John 
Forbes, Admiral of the Fleet, to Mr. 
Locker: ‘“ Adverting to the establish- 
ment of a naval uniform, the Admiral 
said he was summoned on that occa- 
sion to attend the Duke of Bedford, 
and, being introduced into an apartment 
surrounded with various dresses, his 
opinion was asked as to the most ap- 
propriate colors. The Admiral said 
red and blue or blue and red, as these 
were our national colors. ‘ No,’ replied 
His Grace, ‘the King has determined 
otherwise for, having seen my Duchess 
riding in the park a few days ago, in a 
habit of blue faced with white, the dress 
took the fancy of His Majesty who ap- 
pointed it for the uniform of the Royal 
Navy.” 

We know how closely the American 
colonists followed the example of the 
motherland in all matters of form. In 
ecclesiastical affairs, judicial procedure, 
customhouse management, post office 
establishment, etc., they conformed 
largely to the examples set by Eng- 
land; and it is probable that we would 
have adopted the colors of red and blue 
for our early navy had it not been for 
the “good taste” of the Duchess of 
Bedford. Americans are deeply in- 
debted to George II for at least one 
sensible act, namely: Making the uni- 
form colors of the Royal Navy blue and 
white, instead of red and blue. 

With the blue sky above relieved by 
fleecy clouds, and the ocean below, of 


the same hue, topped si “white wna 
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blue and white are pre-eminently the — 
best colors for the service. As the re- 
doubtable “ Captain Limeburner” ex- 
pressed it, blue and white were “worn 
by Admiral Noah. Ay, before histime. 
Old Ocean himself wore it time out of 
mind. You have noted his bluejacket, 
I suppose, and have seen his white la- | 
pels when he puts on his full dress ; and 
he always wears that, d’ye see, in a 
gale o’ wind.” 

A uniform dress for the British navy 
was established in an order issued 
April 13, 1748, which is an historical 
document of singular interest to Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen alike at this cri- 
sis when the two nations are united in 
a world-struggle against military au- 
tocracy: “ Whereas; we judge it nec- 
essary, in order the better to distinguish 
the rank of sea officers, to establish a 
military clothing for admirals, captains, 
commanders and _ lieutenants; and 
judging it also necessary that persons 
acting as midshipmen should likewise 
have an uniform clothing, in order to = 
their carrying the appearance which is > 
necessary to their class 


them better credit and figure in execut-_ 
ing the commands of their superior of-— 
ficers, you are hereby required and di- 
rected to conform yourself to the said _ 
establishment by wearing clothing ac- 
cordingly at all proper times; and to 
take care that such of the aforesaid of- 
ficers and midshipmen, who may be 
from time to time under your com- 
mand, do the like. And it is our direc- 
tion that no commission officer or mid- 
shipman do presume to wear any other 
uniform than that which properly be- 
longs to his rank.” 

It was easy for the Admiralty to “ re- 
solve ” that British naval officers should 
wear uniforms, but it seems to have 
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= the “aggression ” 
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been a far more difficult matter to en- 
force that resolution. Napoleon was 
quite right when he said that an “Eng- 
lishman never knows when he is beat- 
en,” and the British naval officer of the 
middie Eighteenth century kept up his 
fight against the introduction of uni- 
forms in the Royal Navy for half a 
century after the Admiralty passed the 
above resolution. They submitted, of 
course, when it came to a face-to-face 
opposition to this order but, by the va- 
rious devices and subterfuges so well 
known in the service, they “ wriggled ” 
out of the order very effectually for 
many years. 

The epaulet seems to have been a 
particularly hard pill for the British 
naval officer to swallow. An English 
authority writes: “ In several portraits 
of naval officers from 1780 onwards, I 
find epaulettes worn, but they were not 
uniform. They appear to have been 
uniform in the French and Spanish na- 
vies before this time and, according to 
Mr. Popham Lethbridge, were intro- 
duced in our navy by an incident which 
occurred when some English officers 
visited France during the peace. These 
officers found that the sentries did not 
‘carry-arms’ to them, while they did 
to the officers of the marines who, at 
that time, wore gold or silver epaulettes. 
Two of them, therefore, adopted gold 
epaulettes as a part of their uniforms 
and when one of these became a Lord 
of the Admiralty, he got the regulations 

altere June 1, 1795.” 

Nelson struggled valorously 
of epaulets 
or any suggestion of them. Twelve 
years before this, or in 1783, he wrote 
i his father from France: “ Two no- 


ble captains are here, Ball and Shep- 


heard. You do not know, 


I believe, 
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ettes, for which I think them great cox- 
combs . You may suppose I hold 
them a little cheap for putting on any 
part of a Frenchman’s uniform.” Even 
as late as our second war against Great 
Britain, we find Captain Philip Bowes 
Vere Broke wearing what seems to have 
been the civilian dress of a gentleman, 
topped with a high silk (or beaver) hat 
and using a gentleman’s sword instead 
of the regulation navy blade, when he 
fought the American frigate Chesapeake 
off Boston Light, June 1, 1813. 

Such having been the slow process of 
introducing a uniformity of dress 
among the officers of the British navy in 
the latter part of the Eighteenth cen- 
tury, we can readily believe that even 
greater difficulty was experienced in 
uniforming the crews. Poor Jack had 
a hard time of it in those days. He was 
deemed fortunate in having one suit of 
clothes, irrespective of color, condition 
or cut. It was not until the beginning 
of the Nineteenth century that the sub- 
ject of uniformity in the dress for en- 
listed man-of-warsmen was seriously 
considered in the British navy ; and such 
regulations as were prescribed were not 
strictly enforced until several decades 
later. 

As late as 1799 it is recorded that 
English war sailors wore knee skirts 
over canvas breeches, topped with a 
shirt of any color or material, and a 
black, japanned hat. In 1840 the crew 
of the British warship Vernon wore red 
serge frocks and comforters of the same 
color but, when the supply of these 
“uniforms” ran short (after the ship 


had been in commission some time) the 
problem of an extra supply was solved 
by assigning all the red frocks and com- 
forters to one watch while the other 
watch donned the regulation blue and 
The checkered appearance of 


white. 


3 
q 
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the men stretched out on the yards, 
when “all hands” were called to furl 
sail, can be imagined better than de- 
scribed. 

To the credit of the American Con- 
tinental Congress it must be recorded 
that the subject of properly uniforming 
the officers and crews of our navy was 
attended to at the very start. 
the matter did not get beyond the 
olution” stage, but even that showed 
interested our Marine Committee 
was in the subject. On September 5, 
1776, the Marine Committee “resolved” 
that the uniform for the officers in our 
navy should be as follows: Ca 
blue coat with red lapels, slashed cuffs, 
stand-up collar, flat yellow buttons, blue 
breeches and a red waistcoat or vest; 
Lieutenants—a blue coat with red la- 
pels, round cuffs faced, a stand-up col- 
lar, 
blue breeches ; 


True, 


res- 


how 


red waistcoat and 
a blue 
coat with red lapels, a stand-up collar, 
round cuffs, waistcoat and blue 
breeches; Midshipmen a blue coat 
with red lapels, round cuffs faced with 
red, a stand-up collar with red buttons 
and red at the buttonholes, red waist- 
coat and blue breeches. 


yellow buttons, 
Sailing-masters 


red 


From the above we discover the in- 
herited predilection to the British mili- 
tary “ red” coat in the selection of that 
color for the vests, cuffs and button- 
holes in our first naval 
color which George II so wisely elimi- 
nated from the 


British naval service 
Even more brilliant was the uniform de- 
signed by Congress for the marine of- 
ficers, which consisted of a green coat 
faced with white, round cuffs, slashed 
sleeves (mind you, “slashed sleeves,” 
not merely cuffs) and pockets, with 
buttons around the cuffs, a silver epau- 
let on the /eft shoulder, skirts of the 
coat turned back (like the military coats 
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of Continental soldiers), 
the facings, 


buttons for 
a white waistcoat, white | 
breeches edged with green, black gait- — 
ers and black garters. Stockings are 
the Marine 
Committee did not intend our gallant 
marine officers of the Revolution to go — 
bare-legged from knee to ankle! The — 
enlisted marines were to wear green_ 
shirts “if they could be procured.” 


not mentioned. Surely, 


The gorgeous appearance of a group 
of American naval officers on the quar- 
ter deck of one of our men-of-war, ar- 


B ut it is exteniedy doubt- 
ful if any of these uniforms were worn 
by our naval officers of the Revolution 
while in actual service. 


After the war 
was over, some of them had their por- pas 
traits painted and, for that sg all 7 
they had a uniform made. 

Also, some of them went into politics **, 4 
(Peleg Tallman, who 


sioned a lieutenant in 


occasion, 


was commis- 
the navy, be- 
coming a congressman, and Captain Na- 
thaniel Silsbee United 
States Senator, having Daniel Webster 
as his colleague) and no one knows bet- 
ter than the politician how valuable an 
asset in a heated campaign is a well- 
fitting and resplendent uniform. 

So far, 


becoming a 


were these “ 
solved” uniforms from being actually 
worn by our officers in the navy of the 
Revolution that it is more than likely © 
that they achieved their splendid vies 
tories when dressed in any old suit of | 
clothes they happened to have on at 

the time. We know that as late as 
1812, when Captain Stephen Decatur 
made the cruise in which was captured 

the British frigate Macedonian, he wore 

an “old straw hat and a plain suit of 
clothes which made him look more like 


This is 


therefore, 


a farmer than a naval hero.” 


7 
B. 
‘fa 
if 


ING 


INTEREST 
the description recorded by one of the 
British prisoners taken from the Mace- 
donian who remained aboard Decatur’s 
ship several weeks after the battle. 
It was because Captain James Law- 
rence donned a conspicuous uniform 
that British marksmen, in the battle 
between the Chesapeake and Shannon 
on June 1, 1813, singled him out with 
fatal results. Captain Broke, the com- 
mander of the Shannon, records that 
Lawrence was “ fatally conspicuous by 
the white vest and other habiliments he 
had assumed.”—So this seems to have 
been an instance where a brilliant uni- 
form worked for the detriment, rather 
than the betterment, of the service. 
As to the enlisted men who so gal- 
lantly fought the sea battles of our 
Revolution, it is doubtful if they had 
any uniformity of dress. To the gen- 
eral public, the best known naval fight 
of that struggle was that between the 
Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis, 
when John Paul Jones won immortal 
fame. The crew of Jones’ flagship hailed 
from many ports. The muster-roll 
shows that they came from 
Sweden, Norway, Scotland, 
Germany, 


Russia, 
Ireland, 

Italy, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Finland, 
Malaya, Tripoli, and from different 
parts of North and South America. 
The decks of the Bonhomme Richard 
must have presented a highly cosmo- 
politan appearance with these men ar- 


England, France, 


rayed in their various national garbs. 
Few of them understood the English 


language. It was with such a singu- 


larly mixed assemblage that Jones won 
the most remarkable single-ship naval 
battle of the Eighteenth century—an- 
other verification of the adage that “ it 
is not the dress that makes the man.” 
Many of our enlisted men of the Rev- 
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wore knee-breeches covered 
with a short canvas skirt—the latter be- 
ing painted in whatever color the wear- 
er’s fancy permitted or the ship’s paint- 
pots allowed. 


olution 


Also, from sheer force of 
circumstances, many of the men wore 
the “pigtail,” so common among sea- 
Those 
were times when the modern luxuries 


faring classes of those days. 


of safety-razor and steel scissors were 
unknown. True, the ship’s tailor had 


a pair of ponderous, wrought-iron 
shears, but we cannot blame Jack for ob- 
jecting to having them plowed through 
his hair. The result was that, in long 
voyages (and most of them were long) 
he allowed his hair to grow—and to 
keep the wind from blowing his tresses 
about his eyes and mouth, he braided 
them in a queue or “pigtail.” 

We get the first description of real 
uniformity in the dress of the enlisted 
men in our navy in the account of a din- 
ner given by the City of New York to 
the crew of the American frigate United 
States, when she reached that port after 
her victory over the British ship Mace- 
On that occasion $50,000 in 
prize-money had been divided among 
the officers and crew of the victorious 
craft and, probably, some of the cash 
went toward purchasing uniforms. At 
least, the newspaper accounts of the day 
referred to them as “new 


donian. 


uniforms.” 
That uniform consisted of a blue jacket, 
red waistcoat, black neckerchief, glazed 
hat, and blue trousers. 

This (with the elimination of the 
waistcoat) was the real beginning of 
the present uniform of our enlisted men 
in the navy. The collar, at that time 
was scarcely larger than the present-day 
“soft collar” worn by civilians. Its di- 
mensions were gradually extended un- 
til, during our Civil War, it reached 


4 
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the maximum—being so large that, on 
being pulled over the head, it bore a 
strong resemblance to the hood worn 
by monks. 

To distinguish between the various 
ratings among the crew, insignia have 
been added, so an officer can tell at a 
glance just where each man belongs. 
These insignia have been changed from 
time to time and, with the complications 
of fighting high up in the air or away 
down deep under the water added to 
the scope of modern naval warfare, it is 
likely these insignia will be further in- 
creased. 

There are a few broad lines of de- 
markation, however, which may be con- 
sidered general and will be easily under- 
stood by land folk. First is the divi- 
sion of the crew in a war craft into 
the starboard (right side of the ship as 
you look toward the bow) and port 
watches—the half of the crew belong- 
ing to the former wearing a narrow 
stripe on their right sleeves while the 
half belonging to the port watch has 


e on the left sleeve. These 


NEW LINEAGE BOOK READY 


Volume 46 of the Lineage book is now ready for distribu- _ 
tion and Chapters desiring their copy may secure same by 
forwarding fifteen cents to the 

Treasurer General, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
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stripes are placed high up on the sleeve, 


near the shoulder. In the early days of 
the navy our Blugjackets were permit- 
ted to embroider fanciful designs on 
the collars and sleeves of their jackets 
but, gradually, this was regulated. Now, 
the stripes around the wrist-bands in- 
dicate whether the wearer is a first, sec- 
ond or third class seaman. Each diag- 
onal stripe on the sleeve indicates a 
period of four years’ service in the 
navy. 

Chief petty officers are dressed much 
like the officers, having a double- 
breasted instead of the single-breasted 
coat, while the cap has an anchor placed 
over the initials “ U. S. N.” instead of 
the gold and silver cap-ornament worn 
by the officers. On the sleeves of chief 
petty officers and petty officers are sym- 
bols denoting their special grade of ser- 
vice. For instance the gunner has the 
crossed cannon, the carpenter the 
crossed hatchet or ax, the yeoman (or 
clerical force of the ship) the crossed 
quill pen, the electrical radio operator 


Washington, D. C. 


D.A.R. WAR SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Argentina. A request to know what work 
the Chapters in the United States are taking up 
having been received from Mrs. Oscar Shanks, 
our Organizing Regent in Buenos Aires, a set 
of D. A. R. War Bulletins has been sent the 
Daughters in Argentina. 

Cuba. Havana Chapter sent twelve canvas 
stretchers to one of the hospitals in France 
through the French Minister in Cuba. 

Georgia. The State Daughters have 
placed a memorial bed in the American Hos- 
pital at Neuilly, France, in honor of Dr. Craw- 
ford W. Long, the Georgian who discovered 
ether anesthesia, the Elijah Clark Chapter, of 
Athens, giving half the amount. The Atlanta 
and Joseph Habersham Chapters, both of At- 
lanta, are each doing wonderful war relief 
work at Camp Gordon and Fort McPherson 
hospitals. Georgia Daughters have a ward in 
each of these hospitals. 

The Savannah Chapter of eighty-eight mem- 
bers gave 241 pairs of good shoes for the Bel- 
gian and French refugees. 

Nebraska. Omaha Chapter, Omaha, is 
managing a salvage department, and is fully 
equipped for the work, having a large room 
centrally located in the business district, 
operating several trucks and districting the 
city for collection of goods. 

New Jersey has contributed a fund of 
$229.71 for permanent blind. 

Ohio. A company of soldiers has been 
“adopted” by Cincinnati Chapter. 

Oklahoma. Hobart Chapter, Hobart, 
with a membership of eighteen, as individual 
Daughters took twenty-one $50 bonds in Third 
Liberty Loan and also $1666 in War Savings 
Stamps. . 

Oklahoma City Chapter has endowed a bed 


Records of war service by States and Chapters tersely told. 
Is your work listed here? All information supplied through 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY WAIT 

Publicity Director, War Relief Service Committee, N.S. D.A.R. — 


in Base Hospital No. 1, Neuilly, France, at 
a cost of $600. 

Okmulgee Chapter, with a membership of 
thirty-one since March 1, has adopted a French 
orphan and secured the adoption of twenty- 
six others. 

The Orient. The Daughters in Shanghai, 
China, entertained sailors from the United 
States’ Asiatic fleet and furnish them maga- 
zines. Two hundred and seventy-six dollars 
were given in one year to Belgian relief. 

Rhode Island. Pawtucket Chapter, Paw- 
tucket, equipped a first-aid hospital. 

Rhode Island Daughters paid their full 
quota, $1044, for the D. A. R. $100,000 Third 
Liberty Loan and their full quota, $522, for 
Tilloloy Fund. 

South Dakota. The five Chapters in South 
Dakota are raising funds for French orphans 
by placing in stores and public places through- 
out the State cans (discarded one-pound coffee 
cans with a slot in lid) labeled as follows, be- 
neath the insignia of the N.S. D. A. R.: 


DROP 5c. IN THIS BOX FOR 
FRENCH ORPHANS 


AUTHORIZED BY STATE COUNCIL OF 
DEFENSE 


The Daughters have not only been granted 
permission to solicit these funds by the State 
Council of Defense, but the Governor has also 
endorsed the plan. Since the “Silent Solici- 
tors” were placed many enquiries have been 
received by the State Regent from people not 
members of our Society regarding the adoption 
of French orphans. 

Wisconsin has given $150 for a bed in a 
Scottish Hospital, MacKinnon Clan. 
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LIBERTY: SHALL- NoT PERISH: FROM -THE-EARTH 


Apply to your local Red Cross Chapter or to Divi- 
sional headquarters for information in regard to 


AMERICAN RED CROSS WORK IN THIS COUNTRY ae Pit 


Red Cross war work. The Divisional headquarters > 
ss and the States they represent are located as follows: . a 


Georgia. 


Idaho. Chicago, Ill. PoTtoMAc: 
Seattle, Washington. SOUTHWESTERN : Virginia. ae 
PaciFic: Texas. West Virginia. 
Nevada. Kansas. District of Columbia. 
Arizona. Missouri, Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, California. Arkansas. PENNSYLVANIA: 
MounrTAIN: St. Louis, Mo. Pennsylvania. 
Wyoming. GuLF: Delaware. 
Colorado. : Louisiana. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utah. Mississippi. ATLANTIC 
New Mexico. Alabama. New York. 
Denver, Colorado. New Orleans, La. New Jersey. = 
NorTHERN : LAKE: Ae Connecticut. 
Montana. Indiana. | New York, N. 
North Dakota. Ohio. New ENGLAND: 
South Dakota, Kentucky. Maine. 
Minnesota. Cleveland, Ohio. Vermont. c= 
Minneapolis, Minn. SOUTHERN : New Hampshire. 
CENTRAL: Tennessee. Massachusetts. 
Nebraska. North Carolina. Rhode Island. 
Towa. South Carolina. Boston, Mass. 
af 


CANTEEN WORKERS. Requirements : Amer- of age—unmarried—graduated from accred- 
ican citizenship, must be between thirty and ited training school, American citizenship or 
forty years of age. Allied countries. 


Motor Dnkrivinc. Requirements: Work Home Derense Nurses. Address Miss 
volunteer. All expenses paid and car do- Jane Delano, Bureau of Nursing Service, 
nated by worker. American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Matrons. Work in Red Cross Conval- Work: Relief work in hospitals, assisting 
escent Houses in connection with base visiting nurses, welfare work. 


hospitals. PuysicAL TRAINING Directors. Work, paid 
Musicians. A limited number needed in or volunteer, with industrial employes. 
. Red Cross Convalescent Houses in connec- INDUSTRIAL SECRETARIES. Work in Red Cross 
tion with base hospitals. Houses, volunteer or paid. 
Nurses. Address for information, Miss SociaL Service Work. Department of 


Jane Delano, Bureau of Nursing Service, Civilian Relief, American Red Cross. As- 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Re- sisting families of soldiers, sailors and ma- 
quirements: Twenty-one to forty-five years rines. Volunteer. 
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oF THE Red Cross Insti- 


tute for the Blind, 44 East 23rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS FOREIGN 
SERVICE 
Address Bureau of Personnel, 
Headquarters, etc. 


Division 


CANTEEN Workers. Requirements: Thirty 
to forty-five years. Self reliance, good 
health, willingness to endure loneliness and 


hardships. French. No salaries, but ex- 
penses paid in exceptional cases. 
CLerks. Requirements: Twenty-five to 


forty years; no near relative in service. 
American citizenship necessary. Must sign 
for twelve months minimum service in 
France, Belgium or Italy. 

CRAFTSWOMEN. Diversional work Red 
Cross Convalescent Houses in connection 
with military hospitals. Work paid or vol- 
unteer. Must be expert in wood carving, 
toy making, basketry, pottery, mechanical 
drawing, clay modelling and rug weaving. 

Dietitians. Address Bureau of Dietitians 
Service, Department of Nursing, Red Cross 
National Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
Work: Red Cross base hospital units. Army 
base hospital unit, French military hospitals 
and teaching centers. Requirements: Two 
years’ household economics training and 
subsequent institutional experience. Paid. 

DietiTIANs’ AssistANtTs. Women who have 
passed in Red Cross Home Dietetics volun- 
teer assistants in hospital work or canteen 
service. Salary allowed in exceptional cases. 
Address as for dietitians. 

Moror Drivinc. Requirements: Work vol- 
unteer, all expenses paid and car donated 
by worker. 

SoctaL SERVICE. 


Social service work with 
French families. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION 
Apply to 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
= 


AMERICAN SERVICE 
ATHLETIC Workers (leaders in _ physical 
recreation). Requirements: Between the ages 
of twenty-five and thirty-five years. Religion, 
Protestant Evangelical. 
Domestic SciENCE EXPeErTs. 
Cafeteria management. 


Kind of work: 
Requirements: Age, 


GUIDE FOR WOMEN WAR WORKERS 


between thirty and fifty years; 
Protestant Evangelical. 

Work 1N Hostess Houses. Hostess direc- 
tors, recreational secretaries, emergency 
secretaries, cafeteria directors, bookkeep- 
pers, cashiers. : 

Matrons. Kind of work: Matrons in girls’ 
boarding houses. 

SoctaL Workers witH Nurses’ TRAINING. 
Kind of work: Work with girls’ clubs and in 
hostess houses in camp communities. 


religion, 


FOREIGN SERVICE 

Cierks. Work paid and volunteer. Re- 
quirements: Age, twenty-five to forty; no 
near relatives in service; citizenship neces- 
sary; twelve months’ minimum service in 
France, Belgium or Italy. 

SociaL Service. Requirements: Age thirty- 
five to fifty; training in social service work; 
fluent French or Italian; American citizen- 


ship; must serve one year. a 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 
Apply 124 East 28TH Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 
Domestic SCIENCE. 
camp cities. 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
Apply Women’s Overseas Section, Y.M.C.A., 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
CANTEEN Workers. Requirements: Age 
between. thirty and forty-five years, self re- 
liance, good health, willingness to -entdure 
loneliness and hardships and to obey orders. 
Dietit1ANs. Apply Y.M.C.A., Ninth Street 


and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


PLAYGROUNDS RECREA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Apply 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ATHLETIC INsTRUCTORS. ENTERTAINERS. Kind 
of work: Entertainments in camps and camp 
communities. 
Musicians. Entertainments in camps and 
all other community activities. 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 
1734 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CLERKS, typists, stenographers, telephone 
operators, messengers, business managers, 
accountants, examiners, etc. 


Community work in 
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Censors. Apply Censorship Board, 461 
Washington Street, New York, N. Y. Sal- 
aries from $1200. Requirements: Knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign languages, 
American citizenship. 


OTHER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


Farm Work. Apply to Director of Exten- 
sion Work, State College of Agriculture, or 
to Woman’s Land Army of America, 19 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

LauNnpryY RENovATION. Kind of work: Re- 
pair and laundry of soldiers’ clothing. Apply 
to Depot Quartermasters, U. S. Army, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Chicago, Omaha, Seattle, San 
Francisco, El Paso. 

RECONSTRUCTION Arps. Apply Supervisor, 
Reconstruction Aids, Surgeon General’s Of- 
: fice, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
. Salary, $50 per month and commutation. 
Work with wounded soldiers in base hos- 


brance Book, containing obituary no- 
tices received by the Chaplain Gen- 
eral between January and July, 1918, 
and the alphabetical list of deceased 
members whose names had been re- 
ported to the National Board of Man- 
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pitals. Requirements: Training in massage _ 
and other forms of physiotherapy, training 
in handcrafts. Candidates must be between 
the ages of twenty-five and forty years. 


Service: Duration of war and must serve 
where sent. 
YeowoMeN. Apply Naval Board, 1410 H © 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Clerks, 
file clerks, telephone operators, messengers 
and nurses. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


Farm Work IN France. Apply American 
Committee for Devastated France, 16 East 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. Requirements: 
Knowledge of French and Agriculture. 
Work volunteer. 

KINDERGARTENS. Apply to American 
Branch of International Kindergarten 
Union, 30 High Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Duties: Work with children in devastated 
portions of France. 


FOR 


agement since December, 1917, has 
been sent to all Chapters and mem- 
ber of the National Board of Man- _ 
agement. Copies may be obtained by 7. 
addressing Treasurer General, Memo- 

rial Continental Hall, price, ten cents, 
postpaid, to any address in the U. S. 
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To insure accuracy in the reading of names and promptness 


in publication Chapter Reports must be typewritten, Eprror 


Samuel Adams Chapter (Methuen, Mass.). 
The annual meeting of the Chapter was held 
in May at the residence of the Regent, Miss 
Elizabeth Morse. Mrs. Stephen J. Barker 
read an interesting account of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference recently held in Wor- 
cester, and Miss Camelia Howe, Historian, 
read an account of the work accomplished 
the past year. 

During July and August the School of 
Industrial Arts was conducted in Pleasant 
Valley, as in former years, and much praise 
is due the Chairman, Mrs. Ella Dow, for the 
success in securing funds; $112.03 was raised 
for this purpose and $103.15 was spent. 

Since that time the Chapter has devoted 
its entire energies to production and con- 
servation. The knitted garments for the 
Army and Navy number 93, for the Saw Mill 
Unit 4, comfort bags 47, and needle books 
27. Total cans of fruit and vegetables are 
1400 and 1500 cans of jelly. 

Notwithstanding these imperative de- 
mands, the Chapter has not forgotten the 
Martha Berry School and the American In- 
ternational College at Springfield, each in- 
stitution receiving $5, the Red Cross $94, and 
the Red Triangle $25. The Chapter bought 
one Liberty Bond of the first issue and 
raised $93 towards the $100,000 Bond of the 
National Society for the third issue. , 

Three devoted members, Past Regent Mrs. 
Helen F. Spooner, Mrs. Lizzie Jones Snell, 
and Mrs. Lucy R. Davis, have been called 
to higher service. 

- Our Chapter has been added to by eight 
new members, and we hope they will excell 
in zeal even our most active ones. 
Cametia A. Howe, 
Historian. 


Walter Burdick Chapter (Marshall, IIl.). 
The year’s work of the Chapter follows: 
A memorial service at the grave of Obene- 
zer Bartlette and another Revolutionary 
soldier’s grave located and a stone ordered. 
The Chapter sent forty-one Christmas cheer 
bags to our boys who had enlisted and were 
not in the quota. 


7: z 


It was moved and carried that no more 
refreshments be served at regular meetings, 
but the equivalent be given in money to the 
War Relief Fund. Lincoln exercises were 
held at the North Side School on February 
12, and prizes of $1 each were awarded to 
five scholars for prize essays and history 
grades. Three dollars were given towards 
the support of a Rest Room for soldiers in 
Rockford. Mrs. Jayne Kerr gave a very 
interesting report of the State convention 
held in Springfield. A reception was held 
for the Jackie Band April 22d. It was de- 
cided that instead of printing New Year 
Books, the program for 1918-1919 be printed 
and the pages put into our present book. 
The fund saved by this is to be given to the 
support a Belgian child. Delegates were 
sent to the convention of the District Fed- 
eration of Clubs held in Paris, Ill. A very 
interesting program has been prepared for 
the coming year. 

(Mrs. Epwin) Apa MaApbison JENNINGS, 

Historian. 


General de La Fayette Chapter (La Fay- 
ette, Ind.). In accord with the request of 
the President General, the Chapter has held 
summer meetings. 

The June meeting was held with Mrs. 
James Fowler, our Librarian General, who 
had as her guest our President General, 
Mrs. Guernsey. Mrs. Guernsey gave us an 
illuminating talk regarding our duties and 
privileges at the present time. 

The August meeting was held with the 
Misses Annie and Edna Ruby, at their sum- 
mer home “Ruby Cottage,” adjoining the 
Tippecanoe Battlefield at Battle Ground, 
Indiana. Several of their ancestors fought 
in this historic battle on November 7, 1811, one 
of whom was Capt. Spier Spencer, who com- 
manded the company known as the “ Yel- 
low Jackets.” Another relative, General 
John Tipton, who also took part and who 
later donated to the State of Indiana the 
beautiful tract of land now known as the 
“Tippecanoe Battle Field.” Markers scat- 
tered about the field show where the offi- 
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cers fell and the towering monument re- 
cently erected and dedicated by the State 
and nation is a fitting tribute to the memory 
of those who lost their lives in this conflict. 
The field is visited annually by hundreds of 
people. 

Miss Edna Ruby, a well-known artist and 
textile designer, gave us a very interesting 
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The junior room at the Oaks, our Chap- 
ter house, has been fitted up with machines 
and cutting tables, and under Mrs. Hall’s 
supervision many beautiful flags have been 
made. 

An American flag was needed by the chap- 
ter so it was decided to make one as they 
were too expensive to purchase. People 


“ Conservation of Wool and Other 
Textiles Needed for War Purposes.” 
After a short business meeting the social 
part was held out of doors near the Ruby 
cottage. We did ample justice to the picnic 
supper provided by the members. This 
most happy meeting was adjourned to meet 
September 6th, that being the 16lst birth 
anniversary of our namesake for our town 
and Chapter—General de La Fayette. 
Mrs. Nett D. Knapp, 

Recording Secretary. 


Colonial Timothy Bigelow Chapter (Wor- 
cester, Mass.). The accompanying picture 
shows our flag committee at work making 
service flags. This committee consists of 
Mrs. Frank B. Hall, chairman, Mrs. T. D. 
Martin, Miss Isabel W. Gordan, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Reed, Mrs. John B. Syme and Miss 
Mary E. Whiting. Mrs. Hall, who was re- 
cently elected one of the vice president 
generals at the National Convention, is at 
the center of the picture with three ladies 
on either side. 


FLAG COMMITTEE OF COLONEL TIMOTHY BIGELOW CHAPTER 


suggested that service flags would be less 
work to make and more profitable. Many 
orders in town as well as out of town have 
been filled. The work netted over three 
hundred dollars in ten months. : 

One fine American flag was presented to — 
the Chapter and was unfurled from the flag- 
pole on the grounds at our chapter house. © 

All the flags are made from the best qual- | 
ity of wool bunting. Societies and organiza- 
tions who have received them have appre- 
ciated them as their letters of satisfaction 
show. Mrs. Hall presented a service flag to 
the State Society D.A.R. at the spring con- 
vention. This flag was used in the Third Lib- 
erty Loan parade on the D.A.R. float. The 
flag money has been used for war relief 
work. 

Other lines of work for war relief have 
been accomplished during the past year by 
the chapter. Mrs. George F. Fuller, chair- 
man of the work, has opened her home most 
generously and Wednesdays have been for 
the Daughters. The first of the year was 
devoted to hospital work and the last part 
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sto _ refugee work with the result that five 
hundred and eighty-three garments have 
been made. 
The knitting under Mrs. John Sear’s su- 
pervision has been a_ successful feature. 
There have been six hundred and fifty ar- 
ticles knitted, costing the chapter over three 
hundred and fifty dollars. The money for 
wool has been raised by contributions, ap- 
_ propriations from the chapter, a war relief 
tea, and food table at the Christmas sale. 
s/s We have been responsible for the mending 
for the soldiers at the Y.M.C A. huts 24 and 
25 at Camp Devens. Every Friday some of 
our members have been to Ayer to engage 
this much appreciated work. 
‘Two of our members are on the Mayor’s 
committee to visit the families of soldiers 
ss ins service and our Regent, Mrs. Edwin C. 
ore Gilman, is a member of the Woman’s unit 
; of the Council of National Defense, and also 
represents us in the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Worcester County Farm Bureau. 

Three of our members are in service in 
France and one has just returned. Scrap 
books and Christmas bags have been made. 
The chapter and members are supporting 
French orphans, have contributed gener- 
ously to the Red Cross, given to the emer- 
gency fund raised by the National Commit- 
tee and bought Liberty Bonds of the three 
issues. We bought $28,500 of the third Lib- 
erty Loan. 


(Mrs. F. L.) Besste Bowers VAUGHAN, 
Historian. 


Piedmont Continental Chapter (Atlanta, 
Ga.) has had another interesting and har- 
monious year, May 15, 1917-1918, working 
together with a spirit of patriotic love and 
pride for home and country. 

The most highly appreciated work of the 
Chapter was done by our Honorary Life 
Regent and life member, Mrs. Richard P. 
Brooks, as State Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Prevention of the Desecration of 
the Flag. In her untiring efforts, with the 
aid of her friends in Atlanta and throughout 
the State, she secured the passage of the bill 
by the Georgia Legislature in August, 1917, 
which bill protects the emblem of our lib- 
erty—the United States Flag—against any 
form of desecration. Governor Hugh M. 
_ Dorsey in appreciation of her splendid work, 
ss presented Mrs. Brooks with the pen with 
which he signed this bill, complimenting 
her very highly upon the success of her 
efforts in securing the passage of the bill. 
Mrs. Brooks has always held before her 
ss friends and the Chapter the emblem of the 
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Red, White and Blue—“the courage of ac- 
tion, the purity of purpose, and the truth 
that leads through high ideals to great 
achievement.” Those who aided the pas- 
sage of this bill know that Mrs. Brooks had 
done more than any other one person in the 
South to teach the children and older peo- 
ple to love and respect “ Old Glory.” 

As the energies and efforts of all the 
Chapters have been centered in the war re- 
lief work, the Piedmont Continental Chap- 
ter, through the courtesy of the Regent of 
the Atlanta Chapter, had the use of Craigie 
House every Thursday last summer, where 
the Chapter Auxiliary of the Red Cross, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. Oscar Mitchell, 
did splendid work. The Chapter totalled 106 
hospital shirts. Thirty-three of these shirts 
were given by the Chapter to the Atlanta 
Red Cross as a memorial to Miss Junia Mc- 
Kinley, the noble founder of the Piedmont 
Chapter, in honor of the splendid work she 
did during the Spanish-American War. 

The Regent, Mrs. Minnie E. Hagan, or- 
ganized two knitting circles, which turned 
into the Chapter a total of 99 garments. 

The Regent, as chairman of the Publish- 
ing Committee, in accordance with the idea 
of perpetuating the memories of heroic deeds 
of the men and women who aided the Rev- 
olution, had printed in tablet form the 
address of Hon. Lucian Lamar Knight, 
which was delivered upon the presentation 
of the picture “ Nancy Hart Capturing the 
Tories.” This historic picture, a full account 
of which was printed in a recent number of 
the DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
MaGAZINE, it will be recalled, was presented to 
the State of Georgia by Mrs. Richard P. 
Brooks, upon her retirement from the Re- 
gency of the Chapter. 

In securing seventeen nicely bound books 
the Regent was instrumental in giving pleas- 
ure to the convalescent soldiers of Fort Mc- 
Pherson. The membership has bought lib- 
erally of Liberty Bonds, has contributed to 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and Salvation Army 
War Work, and has been active in selling 
Thrift Stamps and War Savings Certificates. 

We were hostesses in April at the National 
League for Woman’s Service to more than 
two hundred soldiers, at which time we 
served most delightful refreshments. As in 
the past, so in the future, the Piedmont 
Continental Chapter stands ever ready to do 
her part in helping to win this world war for 
democracy. 

Minnie E. Hocan, 


Regent from December 15, 1916, to May 15, 
1918. 
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Granite Chapter (Newfields and Newmar- 
ket, N. H.) has a membership of thirty-four. 
Our meetings are held the third Thursday 
of every month except December, so that 
the members of our Chapter who reside in 
other States can meet with us in the sum- 
mer vacation season. 

The interest in our Chapter work never 
lags. Our July meeting was held at the home 


of our oldest and most honored member, 
Mrs. Mary R. Pike of Newfields who passed 
her one hundred and third birthday Septem- 
ber 11, 


1918. Mrs. Pike is the widow of 


MRS. MARY R. PIKE, MEMBER OF GRANITE 
CHAPTER, NEWFIELDS AND NEWMARKET, N. H., 
BORN SEPTEMBER 11, 1815, DESCENDANT OF CAPT. 
LUKE BRODHEAD, ON STAFF OF GEN. LAFAYETTE 


Brodhead, and the granddaughter of Cap- 
tain Luke Brodhead, a soldier on the staff 
of General Lafayette. 

This picture of Mrs. Pike was taken the 
day after her one hundred and first birthday, 
and is a very good likeness; but it does not 
express the charm of this intellectual gen- 
tlewoman. 

NELLIE PALMER GEORGE, 
Historian. 


New Connecticut Chapter (Painesville, 
Ohio) organized for war work as soon as the 
United States entered the European War; 
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assisting particularly in the sale of Liberty 


Bonds, knitting for the Navy, and rendering — 
service to Company M, Ohio National 
Guard, which was being recruited here. 

Finding the knitting industry not yet fully 
organized in the National Society, D.A.R., 
wool was obtained through the Navy League 
of Cleveland, and our first twenty sets, con- 
sisting of sweater, muffler and wristlets, were 
sent through Cleveland to the “ Vermont,” 
and the destroyer flotilla then leaving for 
British waters. 

In June we sent fifty 
sweeping tug Ontario. 

An urgent Red Cross call in September 
lead us to buy yarn, knit and present to the 
local chapter, fifty complete sets, with five 
additional sweaters, making a total of 782 
pieces. The wool was bought and paid for 
by the Chapter and its friends at a cost of 
$414.60. 

On December Ist we were recognized as 
the Naval Auxiliary of the Red Cross, which 
furnished the yarn for knitting 420 articles. 
We also gave thirty sets to individual sol- 
diers and sailors. As a Chapter we bought | 
Liberty Bonds, and as individuals have sub- - 
scribed for a total of $90,400. 7 

We gave a dinner to Company M, and a 
comfort kit to each member, and since then 
have furnished a kit to every soldier leaving 
Painesville, until our total made, filled and 
presented amounts to 461. 

The number of French orphans supported 
through D.A.R. solicitations is forty-five. 
We contributed $177 towards erecting the 
D.A.R. Lodge House at Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, and also gave $100 to furnish a 
room therein. 

One hundred dollars was given to the 
Y.M.C.A. War Fund, and all members have © 
worked for the Red Cross unceasingly. 

Our quota of $31 for the restoration of 
Tilloloy, and of $60 for the National Society, 
D.A.R. bond, was raised. 

Sales of War Savings and Thrift Stamps 
in the Chapter amount to many thousands 7 
of dollars, and our usual chapter work has 
been in no way neglected. Our room at the 
hospital has received its usual care, and our 0 
historical room in the City Hall has been a - 
rallying place. 

We sent 130 glasses of jelly to the Hospital 
at Camp Sherman. 

Money for this work has been raised by | os 
individual gifts, rummage sale, market, tag- 
sale, card parties, lecture, entertainment at 
the theatre, and in other ways. We have 
dispensed with all social meetings and for 
the period of the war are serving no — . 
at our gatherings. 
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Many of us have sons in the war, some of 
whom are now in France, and New Connec- 
ticut Chapter is always foremost in every 
effort to “ win the war.” 

Mrs. Ltoyp WAYMAN, 
Historian. 


Scranton City Chapter (Scranton, Pa.) has 
experienced much good work and some very 
interesting events 
during the year 
1917-1918. 

One sad event 
of the year was 
the death of our 
“real daughter,” 
Mrs. Huldah A. 
Brown, which oc- 
curred at her 
home in Peck- 
December 

Mrs. Brown was 

born at Gibson, TO T 
Pa., November 
15, 1830, and 
was the daugh- 
ter of Wright 
and Mary Cham- 


father partici- 
pated in many 
important bat- 


lutionary War. 
Owing in- 
tense cold 
weather only a 
few of our Chap- 
ter members, 
were present at 
the funeral serv- 
ice, but on May 
22, 1918, many of 
our members, 
friends and rela- 
tives of the de- 
ceased, gathered 
at the grave in 
Prospect Cemetery, Peckville, where a hand- 


MARKER 


some bronze marker had been placed by the 


Scranton City Chapter. 

The marker was veiled by an American 
flag. The opening remarks were made by 
our Regent, Mrs. F. H. Doane, the marker 
was unveiled by a small grandson of Mrs. 
Brown, of whom she was particularly 
fond. Most interesting sketches of the 


lives of Mrs. Brown and Wright Champer- 
lain were given by Miss Pickering and 


HE MEMORY. 
OF MRS. 


HULDAH A.BROW 


BORN NOV. 15°" 1830 
DIED DEC. 31° 1917 


ERECTED BY _ 
SCRANTON CITY CHAPTE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
1918 


-D BY SCRANTON CITY CHAPTER 


Mrs. A. D. Preston, the latter 
granddaughter of Mrs. Brown. The service 
was most impressive, and long to be re- 
membered, and was brought to a_ close 
with a prayer by our Chaplain, Mrs. E. P. 
Smith. 

During the year a suggestion was brought 
before the Chapter by one of its members, 
that we purchase and present to the Home 
Defense Reserve, 
a splendidly 
trained body of 
local men, a 
much - needed 
flag. The sug- 
gestion was ac- 
cepted, and on 
May 9th in the 
regimental ar- 
mory a_hand- 
some silk regula- 
tion flag was pre- 
sented to the 
Home Defense 
Reserve. The 
Chapter members 
and their escorts 
were seated at the 
side of the ar- 
mory on a raised 


being a 


platform, finely 
draped with 
American flags. 


The presenta- 
tion speech was 
made by our Re- 
gent, Mrs. F. H. 
Doane. She was 
accompanied by 
our Second Vice 
Regent, Mrs. 
William Bunnell. 
The flag was ac- 
cepted in behalf 
of the Home 
Defense Reserve 
by its Com- 
mander, Colonel 
L. H. Conklin. 
Several thousand people witnessed the cere- 
mony, and it must have brought to every pa- 
triotic mind the thought that those splendid 
patriots of ’76 who saved this Country for us 
were sending their greetings and good will, 
through their descendants, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, to this fine body of men 
who are now ready to serve and die, if neces- 
sary, to keep intact what they so bravely fought 
for. 

Our Chapter has given generously to the 
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Loan, the Tilloloy Village 
and for whatever good cause they have been 
asked. 

Many of our members are foremost in the 
splendid patriotic work of our city, which 
has done more than its quota in every Gov- 
ernment demand. 

Now is the time for the Daughters of the 
American Revolution to live up to their in- 
heritance, and the Scranton City Chapter 
hopes to do much good and helpful work in 
the coming year. 

E. Mauve DePue, 
Historian. 


THE POLE ERECTED BY CHARITY COOK CHAPTER, HOMER, MICHIGAN, TO MARK INDIAN TRAIL 


Charity Cook Chapter (Homer, Mich.). 
On October 27, 1917, after the annual busi- 
ness meeting, which occurred in the parlors 
of the Presbyterian Church, adjourned to 
the spacious lawn of the Regent, Mrs. W. H. 
Cortright, where one of the most important 
events of the year occurred. A 47-foot metal 
flagpole had been erected on the lawn to 
mark the Indian trail, which crossed the 
Kalamazoo River at that place, from De- 
troit to Chicago. This trail was blazed and 
was the Territorial Road from Jackson to 
White Pigeon, where the land office was 
established. The pole and 12-foot flag was 
a gift to the Regent from her husband. A 
bronze tablet, which was the gift of the 
Chapter to the Regent, was placed on the 
pole and reads, “ This marks the Indian 
trail from Lake to Lake.” 


UTION MAGAZINE 


The tablet was unveiled by Mrs. Charity 
Letts Potter, of Kalamazoo, who would be 92 
the following March. She came to Homer in 
a prairie schooner in 1835, and was then nine 
years old. 

The State Regent, Mrs. W. H. Wait, of 
Ann Arbor, was present and gave an inter- 
esting address. 

Superintendent Hicks, of the public 
schools, gave an address also, and the school 
children gave songs and drills. The Regent 
stands at the left of the flag staff. Mr. W. 
H. Cortright and Mrs. Letts at the right, 
while Mrs. W. H. Wait, and Mrs. Lillie 


Gardner, daughter of Mrs. Letts, are stand- - 


ing near. 


Mrs. Cortright has rendered most zealously 

as Regent of Charity Cook Chapter and to 

the promotion of patriotism, her name has 

been placed on the Chapter roll as “ Honor- 

ary Member ”’ for life. 

(Mrs. Atpert W.) Etta E. SmitH-F tnt, 
Historian. 


The Christopher Harrison Chapter (Sa- 
lem, Ind.) was organized July 18, 1917, by 
Mrs. Harvey Morris, who was appointed 
Organizing Regent by Mrs. Henry A. Beck, 
State Regent. The Chapter was named in 
honor of Christopher Harrison, who came 
to Salem in 1815 and was one of the first 
dry goods merchants. 


As a fitting close to the services which | 
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Harrison made the plats of the new town 
survey made with grape vines and built the 
first brick house. After serving as first 
lieutenant-governor of the State, he re- 
turned to Salem and devoted himself to 
books, flowers and painting. In 1821 Har- 
rison made the original plat of the city of 
Indianapolis. He helped to establish the 
Masonic order in Washington County. 

The Chapter has a membership of 25 in- 
terested and enthusiastic workers. Our reg- 
ular meetings are the second Wednesday 
of each month and they have proved exceed- 
ingly well attended. During our first year 
$67.20 has been sent away from the Chap- 
ter ; $19 has gone to the Y.W.C.A.; $18 to Am- 
bulance Fund; $7.50 to the restoring of Til- 
loloy, France; $22 to the Third Liberty Loan. 

A great deal of individual knitting has 


been done and also much individual Red 


Cross work rendered. Ten clipping cases 
have been sent to the Navy League; 19 frac- 
ture pillows made and sent; 100 knitted 
comfort squares made, 50 bandages for the 
Red Cross, 1 box of cotton and linen for 
surgical dressings, 1 box of baby clothing 
sent to Soldiers All. 

Washington’s Birthday was _ celebrated 
with the Women’s Relief Corps in the G. 
A. R. Hall. The members of the County 
Council of Defense and their wives and the 
old soldiers were guests of honor. Grape 
juice and war cakes were served with dainty 
hatchets as souvenirs. 

The Chapter was honored in March by 
a visit from Mrs. Henry A. Beck, State Re- 
gent, and Mrs. Theodore Cravens, State 
Genealogist, both of Indianapolis. The 
Chapter feels under very great obligations 
to Mrs. Cravens for her help in establish- 
ing the records of the Revolutionary an- 
cestors. A guest afternoon was planned for 
them, there being about 80 present, and all 
were charmed with the instructive talk which 
Mrs. Beck gave. A silver offering was taken 
which went to the support of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan. 

The members have supported the Liberty 
Loan Bonds and Thrift Stamps and all the 
work of the County Council of Defense, our 
Registrar, Mrs. Hobbs being Secretary of 
the Council. Thirty flag codes have been dis- 
tributed in public places. 

The Chapter was represented at both 
State and National Convention of the year 
by the Regent and one delegate. We as- 
sisted the Red Cross and Women’s Relief 
Corps in sending 1,712 garments to Bel- 
gian Relief. We planned and had charge of 
a very attractive Y.W.C.A. booth at our 


County Fair this fall. The marking of Rev- 
olutionary Soldiers’ graves is now our great 
task. 

The past year’s work has proved so satis- 
factory that we feel sure the future will 
find us more busily engaged in patriotic 
duties which will help humanity to a greater 
extent. 

ANNA CATHERINE LINDLEY, 
Secretary. 


Tennent Chapter (Tennent, N. J.). In 
1731, the Old Scots built their first church 
on this site. Rev. John Tennent, an effec- 
tive preacher was the first pastor in the new 
meeting house. In 1751 the present church 
was built, and to-day is in a wonderful state 
of preservation, being built of white oak. 

Near the church the famous battle of Mon- 
mouth was fought on Sunday, June 28, 1778. 
During the battle the church was pierced by 
balls. Stains of blood from a dying Ameri- 
can soldier may still be seen on the seat 
of one of the pews to which tradition says, 
he was taken after being wounded, the 
church building being used to some extent 
as a hospital for the wounded soldiers. 

Lieut. Col. Monckton, a gallant young of- 
ficer was killed. There was a desperate strug- 
gle over the body, finally the Americans se- 
cured it, brought it to the churchyard and 
buried it a few feet from the southwest cor- 
ner of the church. In the summer of 1913, 
the New Jersey Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution placed a British flag 
on the grave as a tribute to a gallant and 
brave man. 

An interesting patriotic meeting was held 
by the Tennent Chapter, D.A.R., at Ten- 
nent on Flag Day. Members of this Chapter 
and Monmouth Chapter came from Asbury 
Park in automobiles and viewed the historic 
edifice and listened to an address on the 
Battle by the Rev. F. R. Symmes and en- 
joyed the exercises provided by the Chap- 
ter. An impressive scene occurred when the 
Honor Roll was read and the service flag 
displayed, having eleven stars for brothers 
and sons now in the war. 

Mrs. Reid then introduced the State Vice 
Regent, Mrs. James F. Fielder, of Jersey 
City, wife of ex-Governor Fielder, who pre- 
sented a gavel made from a piece of wood 
taken from the back of the tablet to the 
memory of Rev. Wm. Tennent. 

The gavel was a gift from the Regent, 
Adeline M. Secor-Reid, of Deal, N. J. Mrs. 
Fielder said in presenting the gavel that she 
hoped only the slightest tap would ever be 
necessary for the Regent to use and she 
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congratulated the Chapter members upon 
their patriotic spirit. The Regent responded 
in fitting words in accepting the gavel for 
the Chapter. Rev. F. R. Symmes then gave 
brief history of the Church and an account 
of the battle, which was intensely interest- 
ing. 

The Regent, Mrs. Reid, on behalf of Ten- 
nent Chapter, presented a similar gavel from 
a piece of the same wood, to Monmouth 
Chapter, S.A.R. It was accepted by Rob- 
ert G. Poole, President of Monmouth Chap- 
ter, S.A.R., for his society in a few words 
of thanks. 

Following was a presentation of a hand- 
some silk American flag with staff, belt and 
standard, the gift of Mr. Joseph A. Reid, 
of Deal, N. J., husband of the Regent, given 
in honor of their son, Sergt. William M. 
Reid, who is now in France. The presen- 
tation was made by the Chaplain, Rev. Rob- 
ert MacKellar, in the absence of Mr. Reid. 

The colors were dedicated by the Chap- 
lain, Rev. Robert MacKellar. At their pre- 
sentation they were carried to the altar and 
borne by Edward and Clark Gallagher, of 
Asbury Park, who were in uniform. 

Miss Mabel Winsor, of Asbury Park, ren- 
dered a very patriotic and impressive toast 
to the flag. The pledge to the flag was 
then given by all, and the “Star Spangled 
Banner” was sung. A short address fol- 
lowed by Chaplain MacKellar. “ Onward 
Christian Soldiers” was sung by the gath- 
ering. The S.A.R.’s were represented as the 
guests of Tennent Chapter. 

Mrs. Henry D. Fitts, ex-Regent of Nova 
Cesarea Chapter, was a guest, as were also 
four members of Paulus Hook Chapter of 
New Jersey. A short business session was 
held at the close of the meeting. At the 
conclusion of the exercises a basket sup- 
per was served which was very much en- 
joyed. 


(Mrs. Jos. A.) Apetine M. Secor-Reip, 
Regent. 
Cincinnati Chapter (Cincinnati, O.). A 


permanent committee, appointed to do the 
active work in connection with the adop- 
tion of Battery F, by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, held its first meeting 
on August 27, 1918. Captain Coffin was 
present and showed his appreciation of the 
enthusiasm of the members in their desire 
to aid him in caring for the members of his 
Battery. 

The Captain’s demeanor impressed all with 
the fact that the boys were under good 
leadership. He made known some of their 


wants and needs, and plans were imme- 
diately afoot to take up the work in earnest. 

Means to do this work had been provided 
by funds from an entertainment given at the 
Cincinnati Country Club; individual 
contributions of D.A.R. members and their 
friends; by proceeds of an entertainment 
given by the committee at the Sinton Hotel © 
and by money voted us by the Chapter. 

In making purchases of different articles, 
the Committee acknowledges generous con- 
cessions in price, allowed through courte- 
sies extended to the Chairman by the deal- | 
ers. 

After their formal adoption by the Daugh- 
ters at the Church of the New Jerusalem and 
the presentation to them of a guidon, each 
of the hundred and ninety members, then © 
comprising the Battery was given a comfort 
bag containing many useful and necessary © 
articles. Books and magazines, a piano, a 
victrola and records, book cases and chairs © 
were sent to equip their entertainment tent. 

At Thanksgiving time a ready response — 
was met to an appeal for jelly and jams 
to fill boxes to remind Battery F that they 
were remembered by those who were © 
pledged to foster them. In response to a 


request from Captain Coffin, money belts were 
sent, also quite a number of sweaters, and 
a few blankets and pillows. When their 
ranks were depleted by the Selective Draft _ 
and Sergeant Burns came to Cincinnati to 
secure fresh recruits, fifty dollars was given : 


him for this purpose. At Christmas time 
a box of candy was also sent each boy. 

In February, when the weather necessi- 
tated a change of shoes, not provided by 
Uncle Sam, we were confronted with the 
problem of furnishing these at a cost of 
about $40 more than was in the treasury. 
Permission was obtained from the Daugh- 
ters to make the purchase, and a promise of 
money from them to make up the deficit, so 
once more the Committee was the means of | 
furnishing them a necessity. 

When Smileage Books were being sent 
to the different cantonments, Battery F was 
not forgotten and a generous donation of 
quite a number from one of the Daughters 
together with others garnered here and 
there, enabled us to feel our _boys could 
smile with the others. 

The most recent activity has been the | 
making of rifle covers to supply a request 
for same, and so well marshalled has been 
this Committee that the making of a hun- 


chairman and the work was finished and 
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on its way. Our work along these lines has 

entailed an expenditure of $1,050.43. De- 

_ = in bank to the credit of this com- 


ss mittee is a balance of $302.86, to furnish 
these boys with what they may need on 


their overseas journey on which they are 
about to embark, and to go toward supply- 
_ ing their future needs while over there. 
Sy That the boys of Battery F have appre- 
--—s ciated what has been done for them is at- 

tested by Captain Coffin, who on the occasion 
of his visits home has not neglected to at- 

tend committee meetings and very generously 

thanks us. Those who have been associated 

in’ this work cannot but feel that the spe- 

oko cial privilege of gladdening the hearts of 

3° these boys has been an honor conferred 

on them by an organization whose watch- 
word is “ Patriotism.” 

A photograph of the boys was taken by 
our Regent to Washington and accorded a 
place on the walls of Memorial Continental 
Hall. 

There have been three of their number 
whose untimely deaths denied them the priv- 
ilege of action but whose spirit of bravery 
was in no way less heroic, because it was not 
theirs to meet the enemy face to face. To 
them we paid our little tribute in the sym- 
pathetic language of flowers. 

Should these young patriots be called upon 
to “sleep in mud and fight in blood,” may 
their faith and hope still be in the Stars 
and Stripes and the duty be ours to inspire, 
cherish and comfort them. 


Auice K. HorrMan, 
Secretary, Battery F Committee. 


Colonial Daughters Chapter (Farming- 
ton, Me.) The annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers was held Tuesday evening, 


The report of the year’s work was submitted. 
Mrs. Alice B. Steele, State Regent, gave a 
very interesting report of the Continental Con- 
gress held in Washington, and it was voted to 
dispense with the anniversary dinner this year 
and to devote the money that would be so used 
for aid to the war funds. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected: Geneva Presson, 
wife of Geo. McL. Presson, Adjutant General 
of Maine, being chosen Regent. 

Colonial Daughters Chapter celebrated An- 
niversary Day, June 26, at the home of one 
of the members. The decorations consisted 
of flags, peonies, lilacs, and conspicuous was 
a fine picture of General Washington. A 
picnic lunch was served at noon on the spacious 
piazza, followed by a business meeting. Six- 
teen members and three guests were present. 
The chairman of the Research Committee re- 
ported that the graves of Revolutionary sol- 
diers had been decorated Anniversary Day. 
A collection was taken for the French war 
orphans. 

It was voted to buy yarn to knit two sets, 
two sweaters, two scarfs, two helmets and two 
pairs wristlets to be sent to the S.S. Nichol- 
son N. S. The Chapter voted to buy two Lib- 
erty Bonds with money from the permanent 
fund and one Liberty Bond with money from 
the check account. It was voted to place the 
Scrap Book in the library with the other 
D. A. R. books. 

We have held thus far seven meetings this 
year; largest attendance at a meeting, sixteen; 
smallest, nine members. 

During the past year the graves of three 
Revolutionary soldiers have been located and 
marked, three new members have been ad- 
mitted and three have been granted demits 
from the Chapter. 


KATHERINE DASCOMBE, 
Historian. 
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3104. (6) Terrett, (7) RusH-Perry.—One 
of my ancestors was Benjamin Rush, said 
to have m Abigail Terrel. My Benjamin was 
b 1755, and lived in Va., but d on Cape Fear 
River, in N. C., while on a visit there. His 
son, Crigsby Rush, of Montgomery Co., N. 
C., was the father of my great-grandmother, 
Elizabeth Rush. Elizabeth, Benjamin, and 
Terrell Rush are common names in this fam- 
ily—Miss Nellie Ayres, 725 W. 7th St. Se- 
dalia, Mo. 

5073. Crawrorp.—Abstract, Westmoreland 
Co., Pa. Wills: Will of Col. Wm. Crawford, 
dated May 16, 1782; probated Sept. 13, 1782, 
names: wife, Hannah Crawford; children, 
John Crawford, Effie McCormick; Anne 
Cornell and her four children, William, 
James, Nancy and Polly. Executors: Brother 
John Stephenson, William ‘Harrison and 
wife, Hannah Crawford. Witnesses: Thomas 
Gist, Mary Wright, John Ecales, Nancy Mc- 
Kee. 

Concerning the pension of Col. Crawford’s 
widow, which is said to have been awarded 
(see Pa. archives), there is no trace of it 
either in the Pension Bureau at Washing- 
ton, or at the State Archives at Harrisburg, 
Pa. I have found a note as follows: “John 
Crawford, Lieut., Col. Watts Flying Com- 
pany, released from prison at Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., Dec. 8, 1780.” This may be 
John (2) ex-Col. Wm. Crawford, in which 
case his line may be found in N. J.—E. M. 


Hiestand-Moore, M.D., 1708 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
6008. Crissey.—Liberty Crissey, son of 


David and Hannah (Wilmot) Crissey, of 
Woodbury and Waterbury, Conn., was b about 
1764 and lived in Winchester, Conn. He m 


In answers to “Queries” it is essential to give Liber and Folio or “ Bible Reference.” 
Queries will be inserted as early as possible after they are received 
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tributors must be unsealed and sent in blank, stamped envelopes, accompanied with the num- 
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contained in the communication and will then forward the letter to the one sending the query. _ 
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_Answers, partial 
In answering queries please 


in 1785, Statuci Brainerd, b 1770, in Hart- 
land, Conn. He went to Chatham, N. Y. They 
had nine children. Statuci m second, Ephraim 
Doolittle, and m third, on April 7, 1827, Chand- 
ler Conway Phelps, in Simsburg, Conn. 
Brainerd-Brainerd, Gen. Vol. I, Part 2, page 
115. Annals of Winchester, Conn., page 70. 
Phelps, Gen., page 599.—Frances H. Corbin, 
New Haven, Conn. 

6043. Batpwin.—The Anne Baldwin who m 
Riverius Stilson was the dau of Theophilus 
Baldwin, b at Milford, Conn., 1694. He set- 
tled in New Milford, among the first set- 
tlers of that town and m there Jerusha 
Beecher on June 5, 1722. He d May 1, 1745. 
His widow m second time David Noble and 
d Aug. 22, 1790, aged 84 yrs., 11 mos. The- 
ophilus was captain for many years, a re- 
sponsible office in the serious troubles this 
frontier town then had with the Indians. 
He was a son of Theophilus Baldwin, b Mil- 
ford, April 26, 1659; m Feb. 8, 1683, Elizabeth 
Campfield, who d _ before June 22, 1698. 
The widow m John Werrin. Theophilus, Sr., 
was the son of Richard Baldwin of “ Don- 
rigge” parish of Aston Clinton, Co., Bucks, 
Yeoman. The old spelling was “awld- 
wynw.” He m Ellen His will was 
proved in the Court of Archdeaconry of 
Bucks, Feb. 21, 1552.—Jannette Burlingham, 
Shullsburg, Wis. 

6028. ALEXANDER.—I regret to say that I 
have not seen the original Alexander query, 
but would like to advise the querist that 
I have a copy of an Alexander Tree headed 
by James Alexander, (wife’s name not shown) 
whose two sons, Hezikiah (1728-1800) and 
John McKnit Alexander (1733-1817) were 
signers of the Mecklenburg Declaration. 
This document was signed by six members 
of the Alexander family, all near kin. The 


ry 


7 ziah (May, 1720, d young) ; 


in 1726, was styled “Lord Stirling.” 


children of James (ante) were: 


Theophilus (Mar., 
1716, d young) ; 


1714); Jemima (Nov. 
Edith (1716, d young); Ke- 
Ezekiel I (1725, 
Hezekiah (1728-1800); Amos 
Jemima II (Jan. 1720, m Sharp) ; 


d young) ; 
(Jan. 1728) ; 


John McKnit (1733-1817); Margaret (June, 
1726); Elizabeth (Nov., 1746, m Sample) ; 
Abigail (1748, m Bradley); Josiah 
(1752) ; Ezekiel II (1754). The lines of the sur- 


_ viving issue are all continued in the James 


Alexander Tree which bears a coronet, in- 


_ dicating a claim to descent from the Earl of 


Stirling, but the basis of this claim is not 
shown. Wm. Alexander, who was b in N. Y. 
He is 
believed to have been the real Earl, but the 
whole clan was in exile, and Lord Stirling 
was a “rebel” in 1776, a general in the Rev. 
War. The title was held in Great Britain for 


a time by Alexander Humphreys, of Birming- 


ham, England; but he was dispossessed of the 
earldom in default of title in 1739. Wm. 
Alexander (Lord Stirling) d at Albany, N. Y., 
in 1783. I am unable to say whether or 
not the James Alexander who headed the 
line I have on record, was a brother of the 
Earl, though his children were the contem- 
poraries of the American “Lord Stirling.” 
In the Presbyterian Historical Society of 
Pa., there is an interesting statement on file 
concerning the Alexander family. This MS. 
bears no date. It was written by James 
Alexander, of Piqua, Ohio, and has to do 
with an early settlement in Maryland made 
by a large body of colonists who came from 
Ireland in the 17th century. These settlers 
were all branches of the Alexanders and lo- 
cated on the seacoast, before the interior 
of the country was much known. From this 
locality they moved in a body to the upper 
part of Cecil Co., Md. Mr. James Alexan- 
der says his grandfather d about 1778, or 
1780, in Cecil Co., Md. When the 18th cen- 
tury began, the colony numbered nearly a 
hundred families, all of the Alexander clan. 
Some few went to Delaware, which was origin- 
ally a part of Maryland. Between 1760 and 
1770, from the Cecil Co., Md., colony there 
was a migration of many Alexanders who 
removed thence to N. C.—about fifty or sixty 
families going south in a body to settle in 
Mecklenburg Co. Among the N. C. set- 
tlers were Hezekiah Alexander, John Mc- 
Knit Alexander and Elizabeth Alexander, 
who were uncles and aunt to the author of 
the statement quoted. At this time the ma- 
jority of the population of Mecklenburg Co., 
N. C., were Alexanders. The author re- 
membered an “ Uncle Moses” who lived on 


the farm | adjoining the one on which he was 


born (no date shown). This “ Uncle Moses” 
had a number of sons, one of whom was 
named Mark, who went to Baltimore and d 
a bachelor. Other sons went to Va., and 
Dr. Alexander of Princeton, N. J., is de- 
scended from one of the Va. branches. The 
author’s grandfather was named James, fa- 
miliarly known as “Old Doctor Jemmy,” 
because of his skill in performing minor sur- 
gical operations. He had six sons: Theophi- 
lus, Hezikiah, Amos (father of the author), 
John McKnit, Josiah and Ezekiel. Amos 
Alexander has twelve children: Walter (d 
during the Rev. War, leaving one son, Rob- 


ert); Priscilla (m Robert Longville); Jere- 
miah (m Alexander Read’s dau); Rachel 
(single); Ruth (m Andrew Wallace); Mary 


(m John Evans); Dorcas (m Henry Mc- 
Coy); Amos; Sarah (m Robert Hodgson); 
Mark; Margaret (m James Alexander, a 
relative) ; James (the author, aged 76 at date 
of MS). 

James Alexander, the author, d in the 19th 
century (sometime in the 60’s) in his 89th 
year, leaving issue: Amos, Adam C., Alex- 
ander, W. Alexander (Walter?), James, Da- 
vid, Wm. Henry. 

Some notes filed with James Alexander 
statement say there were seven Alexanders 
who signed the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. (The document shows 
six of the names.) The original draft of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration (dated May 20, 
1775) was taken to Philadelphia by Captain 
Jack, who placed it in the hands of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson to be pre- 
sented to the Colonial Congress. 

The “Uncle Moses” referred to in the 
James Alexander statement appears in the 
Alexander Tree as the son of Joseph Mc- 
Knit Alexander (one of the Mecklenburg 
signers). He appears to have been a cousin 
to the author of the MS, known probably 

s “Uncle Moses.” 

Alexander Hodgson (son of Sarah Alex- 
ander and Robt. Hodgson) was living in 
1875, at 408 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
A copy of the Mecklenburg Declaration was 
printed in the “North Carolina Leaflet.” 
I am unable to give the date of publication. 
Eleanor M. Hiestand-Moore, M.D., 1708 Race 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

6100. Corrin.—I have considerable data 
concerning this family—the name is more 
properly spelled Coffeen, Captain John was 
b July 28, 1727; m at Middletown, Conn., Nov. 
19, 1751, to Susanna Goldsmith, of Boston, 
of Irish origin. He d Nov. 29, 1802. Will 
probated Dec. 8, 1802. To the list of children 
given I can add one, Eleazer, baptized 1726. 


have’ of sons: Lake, 
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Eleazer, Michael and William, not of Dan- 
iel, who, however, had a large family. If 
the correspondent will send me the data on 
hand, I may be able to make still further 
supplement. My interest in the family cen- 
ters in Lucunda Coffeen, who, with her twin 
sister, Lorinda, was b about 1810-15, probably 
at Youngstown, N. Y. I am unable to state 
the name of her father; her mother was a 
dau of Barber. The presence of the 
name of Lorinda among the children and 
grandchildren of Michael (son of Captain 
John) makes it seem likely that the forego- 
ing twins are also among Michael’s descend- 
ants. I shall welcome any data relative to 
the family of Daniel (son of Captain John).— 
I'm. H. Powers, Brookings, S. D. 

6104.  Sanrorp—In his history of the 
Thomas Sanford family, C. E. Sanford im- 
plies that Elihu, Sr., was a private in the Rev. 
army (Vol. I, page 180). On page 263, same 
volume, Elihu, Jr., he states, enlisted in the 
Rev. army at the outbreak of the War. Re- 
enlisted Feb. 16, 1777, for three years as cor- 
poral in the 8th Regt. Continental Foot, Col. 
John Chaudler. May 25, 1778, he was ap- 
pointed first sergeant of Capt. David Do- 
rance’s Co., 5th Regt., of Continental Foot. 
Served until the close of the war, and was 
honorably discharged as first sergeant— 


Henry F. Ware, 643 Third Ave., Durango, 
Colo. 
6113. ArNotp.—I am a descendant of one 


Jonathan Arnold of Gloucester, or Smith- 
field, R. I., and will gladly exchange infor- 
mation.—Mrs. James Charles Balcome-Pea- 
body, 21 Allston St., Boston, Mass. 

6140. Butt.—Perry Co. Pa., was _for- 
merly Cumberland Co., and became Perry 
Co. in 1820. Look in Cumberland Co. rec- 
ords for Rev. service. The stones on either 
side of Richard Bull’s grave in the old ceme- 
tery are lost. For further genealogical and 
historical data of Pa. Bulls., consult the Bull. 
Genealogy, page 10.—\/rs. Clayton E. Emig. 


QUERIES 


6234. Watton.—To what family of Walton 
did Capt. Mark Walton belong? He lived 
in Pequannock and Rockaway, N. J. He 
signed the Pequannock Remonstrance and 
is given by Crayon as captain in the Rev. 
He d in 1808. He m first, Ann, whose last 
name is not known. I should like their par- 
entage and his record. 

(2) Smitu.—Jesse Smith, b about 1757, d 
in Mexico, N. Y., 1841. Rev. pensioner says 
he enlisted in Stratford, Conn., 1776. He lived 
in Pittsfield and Great Barrington, Mass., 
and was first heard of when he m Susannah 
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Blount 
Co., Ala., about 1810, and d there. Tradition 


Who 


Nichols in Washington, Mass., 1785. 
were his parents? 

(3) Nicuoits.—Rev. John Nichols of 
Washington, Mass., formerly of R. I. b> 
about 1739, says a Wickford, R. I. deed, is 
son of Thomas of East Greenwich. He m a" i 
Susannah Clark, according to Arnold who re 
has their marriage date wrong, as shown by 
deeds on file in R. I. What Thomas was | = 
this? 

(4) 


Baker.—Susannah Baker of Norwich, an 
m John Elderkin, Jr., 1714. A deed states 
that her father was Joseph; but which Jo- 

seph Baker? John and Susannah were par- | 
ents of Gen. Jedediah Elderkin of the Fifth | - 
Conn. Regt. of the Rev. 

(5) Apett.—Experience Abell of Norwich, 

m Thomas Wood in 1719. She was the — 
mother of the wife of Gen. Jedediah Elder- 
kin. The family record, as given me, states | 
that she was the dau of Caleb Abel. But 
that young woman ma Hyde. Who was her 
father? 

(6) Friint.—John Flint of Salem, great-_ 
grandfather of Capt. Royal Flint of Wash- 
ington’s staff, m an Elizabeth about 1778. 
Who was she? 

(7) Butx.—William Blin of Wethersfield, 
Conn., m Sarah about 1733. They were © 
the parents of William Blin who served in 
the Rev. Who was she? 

(8) Riccs.—David Riggs, according to 
family records, served seven years as captain 
of an Independent Company of the Rev., 
but we find no official record of it. He was 
of Basking Ridge, N. J. He d in Lyons, 
N. Y., 1834, aged 85. He m Sallie Trembley. 

(9) Cox.—The mother of Capt. David 
Riggs was Elizabeth Cox, who m David | 
Riggs, Sr. She was b in 1716, and is said 
to be dau of Philip Cox. 


Philip Cox had 
three wives, so I wish to know which one ' 


was Elizabeth. 


(10) Cary—Who were the parents of _ 
Joseph Cary, of Middle Haddon, who m _ 
Abigail Bigelow, 1739? They were the par- _ 


ents of the wife of William Blin of the Rev. | 

6235. Brooks - Purpy. — Jacob Warren 
Brooks, b June 23, 1787, m Elizabeth Purdy, 
b Oct. 28, 1787. They went from S. C. to 
Blount Co., Ala., about 1810-1812, and both 
d there. They were from Newberry, Abbe- 
ville, or Edgefield, I think. Is there Rev. 


service in either of these lines? All gen- 
eral data and service desired. 
(2) Aldridge, 


b Oct. 11, 1782, m Leah Chaney, b Mar. 10, 
1784. They were m in east Tenn., probably 
Bledsoe Co., in 1806, and moved to 
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? 
says that Leah Chaney was b in Va. and that 
her mother was a Henry, cousin or aunt to 
Patrick Henry. What was her father’s name? 
Did he render service during the Rev.? 
Leah had one son named Jacob C., and I 


-_ _ find the name of Jacob Chaney in Pittsyl- 


--vania Co., Va., in the census of 1782, or 1785. 

_ What was Leah’s mother’s name, and is 
there service on this line?—M. A. L. 

6236. BucHANAN-Mapte.—Mary Buchanan, 
b Sept. 25, 1785, in Pa. m David Maple Jan. 
«6, 1814, in Ky. She d Aug. 27, 1856, at Ma- 
 quon, Ill. She was first cousin to Pres. 

James Buchanan. She was a dau of Joe 
Buchanan. She had a sister Catherine, who 
war m Henry Kelley. Desired ancestry of Mary 

a’ Buchanan and her husband, David Maple. 
(2) Wallis, or 

Wallace, m about 1785, Consider, son of 
Capt. Caleb Chapin. Lydia Wallace (prob- 
ably a sister of Esther) m Zalmuna Chapin, 
a brother of Consider. The ancestry of Es- 

ther (Wallace) Chapin desired —E. J. C. M. 

6237. West.—William P. West, b in Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., Sept. 17, 1813, removed to 
Salem, Columbia Co., Ohio, 1835. He m 
Sarah Webb, Mar. 29, 1838; d June 24, 1886. 
Sarah was a dau of Mrs. George Henderson 
of Allegheny, Pa. I am seeking information 
of Lydia, the first wife of Wm. West. Their 
son, Wm. P. West, Jr., was b in 1813, in Lan- 
caster Co., Pa—E. W. 

6238. Jonathan 
Woodworth, of Conn., son of Stephen Wood- 
worth, removed to Ithaca, N. Y., in 1788. 
His wife was Mercy Parker. Her ancestry 
is desired, as well as the Rev. service in 
both Woodworth and Parker lines. 

(2) BrinkerHorr.—Jane_ Brinkerhoff, 
Feb. 28, 1811, in Trumansburg, N. Y., m Or- 
semus Woodworth. Wanted—the names of 
her parents and grandparents, and the Rev. 
- service in her father’s line—E. W. S. . 

6239. Ayers.—John, b Mar. 2, 1663, m 
Mary Walker in 1689, or 1690. Their chil- 
dren were John, Thomas, Obadiah, Patience, 
Francis, Nathaniel, Benjamin, Moses and 
Aaron. Of these, John’s line is known. Has 
anyone entered the D. A. R. on the line of 
Benjamin, who served in Middlesex Co. 
militia; or on the lines of Thomas and Na- 
thaniel who were from Sussex Co.? Whom 
and when did they marry, and names of 
brothers and sisters, in case they differ 
from above data?—M. H. O. 
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6240. F Farwell, 
m Jas. Harbert Bartlett, who was b in Kings- 
ton, N. H., Nov. 26, 1780, d in Manchester, 
N. H., May 17, 1865. She d in Manchester, 
N. H., Feb. 17, 1857, at the age of 82 years. 
Wanted—her ancestry with all gen. data and 
official proof of Rev. service. 

(2) Lampnear-Ames. — Benjamin Lamp- 
hear, b near Boston, m Lucinda Ames of 
Springfield, Mass., Apr. 19, 1806. Wanted— 
his ancestry with all gen. data and official 
proof of Rev. service —V. B. B. 

6241. Parker.—Thomas Parker was one 
of the Green Mountain Boys under Col. Seth 
Warner. He was in the Battle of Benning- 
ton. His son George, b about 1760, carried 
supplies from Albany to the armies of Schuy- 
ler and Arnold during the battle of Bemis 
Heights. Said George m Phebe Piersall, a 
Quakeress, aged 14. They had nine child- 
dren. Ancestry with all gen. data and Rev. 
record desired.—C. M. P. 

6242. ALLeNn-Graves.—Can anyone give me 
the names and date of birth of Gen. Ira 
Allen’s sons? This Ira Allen was a brother 
of Ethan Allen of Ticonderoga fame. One 
Wm. Allen, b May, 1780, in N. H., m Phoebe 
Graves, b 1785 in Vt. Wm. Allen and Phoebe 
Graves-Allen had seven children: Ira, Cla- 
rissa, Hannah, Phoebe, Lydia (my grand- 
mother), Marilla and William. Ira m Luana 
Linley, Feb. 19, 1823. They had thirteen chil- 
dren: Arthur, Azariah, Amartha Ann, Ama- 
ziah, Andrew Jackson Ethan, Andrus Daniel, 
Amanda Ann, Adelia Ann, Anderson, Addi- 
son, (two girls—no names given), Almon 
Ira, b June 2, 1847. Andrew Jackson Ethan 
Allen m Lizzie Goodwin, Mar. 11, 1867, Pe- 
oria, I11—R. D. C. 

6243. RicHArps.—Where can I obtain in- 
formation regarding the Richards family of 
Va.? I should like to correspond with any 
descendant of this family.—M. G. 

244. Lewis. — My grandfather, Andrew 
Lewis, was b in Little Egg Harbor, N. J., 
about one hundred and twenty years ago. 
He m Lucy Mallory, who was b in Still- 
water, Conn. Were any of their ancestors or 
relatives in the Rev. War?—S. E. M. 

6245. Moore.—Can anyone give me 
formation about the Moores of N. C.? 
sire the name of Gov. Thomas Overton 
Moore's father. Tom Moore was the War 
Governor of La.; his mother was Jean Over- 
ton.—L. A. S. 
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